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FRIDAY. JUNE 5, 1863. 



WOOD CARVING. 

The Exhibition of specimens sent in com- 
petition for the prizes offered by th-e Society of 
Arts and the Society of Wood-Carvers, as well as 
Qth^r specimens of wood-carving, will be open to 
Bjembers and their friends on Tuesday next, the 
&th June. 



CONVERSAZIONE. 



The Council have arranged for a Conversazione 
at the South Kensington Museum, on Fi'iday 
evening, the liith June, for which cards have 
been issued. 



ANNUAL DINNER. 



The^' One Hundred- and-Ninth Anniversary 
Diijner of the members and their friends will 
takie place at St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Sa^nrday, the 20th inst., at Six o'clock punc- 
tually. The Solicitor-General, Sir Roundel! 
Palmer, M-P-, will preside. 

Applications for tickets (price One Guinea 
each) should be made to the Financial Of&oer, at 
the Society's House, on and after Thursday, the 
llth inst. Members desiring to have seats 
reserved for themselves and their friends, must 
take their tickets not later than Wednesday, 
the 17th inst. 



CENTRAL COMMITTEE OP EDUCA- 
TIONAL UNIONS. 

A meeting of the Central Committee will be 
held on Thursday, the Xlth inst., at two o'clock. 



TWELFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE.— 
NOTICE TO INSTITUTIONS AND 
LOCAL BOARDS. 

The Twelfth Annual Conference of the Re- 
presentatives of the Institutions in Union and 
the Local Educational Boards with the Council 
will be held on Friday, the IMth June, at Twelve 
o'clock, noon. Sir Thomas Phillips, P.G.S., 
Chairman of the Cpuncil, will preside. 

Secretaries of Institutions in .Union are re- 
quested to forward, as soon as possible, to 
the Secretary of the Society of Arts, the names 
of the Representatives appointed to attend the 
Conference. The Chairmen or other Represen- 
tatives of the Local Boards of Examiners are in- 
vited to attend the Conference. 



The Couaoil will lay before the Conference 
the Secretary's Report of the Proceedings of the 
Union for the past year, and the Results of the 
Examinations of the. CentraJ, Committee of Edu- 
, cational Unions. The ti^jie for holding the So- 
ciety's Examinations next year will also be cooji 
; sidered. 

The following subjects are suggested for disr 
cussion : — 

1. Whether in the Elementaiy ExamiBationSi in addi- 
tion to the uniformity already, to a great extent, secured 
by the supply of the same papers of questions to the various 
Local Boanis, further unii'oriiiity may not be obtained by 
a plan for aiding the Loual Examiners in the estimation 
of the Candidates' answers? 

2. Whether it is desirable to dispense with the " Pre-. 
vious Exitmiuations" in special sul^jects ? 

3. The propriety of the Society of Arts employing an 
Organising Agent to visit the various Institutions. 

4. How far is it desirable ami practicable to combine 
^ the ol'jeots of the Worlting Men's Clubs — viz.,aniusemeiit8, 

draughts, chess, refreshuient, &o., with the educational 
objects of Mechanics' Institutes, and whether the mem- 
bers of Itistitiites can be letained during the summer, by 
providing healthful recreation and studies requiring illus- 
tration (roin nature ? 

6. The propriety of holding one or more meetings of 
Representatives of Institutes about the time of the Annual 
Conference at the Society of Arts, for the purpose of 
reading short papers or essays on various subjects of in- 
terest. 

6. The expediency and means of establishing com- 
petitive exhibitions of the Works of Art Workmen and 
Skilled Artisans. 

7. Whetiier it would be expedient that Apprentices 
Bhcmld be examined, at the coiiclusioii of their term, in 
the principles and practice of their craft or business, and 
Certificates granted to them ? 

8. Whether it would not bo desirable for Institutions 
to give Testimonials to their members, and to keep re- 
gisters of those so recommended by other Institutions? 

9. The expediency of holding local competitions in 
Shorthand. 

Notice of any other subjects which Represea-' 
tatives may desire to introduce to the notice of 
the Conference should be given to the Secretary 
of the Society of Arts, to whom should also be 
forwarded a copy of the last Annual Report of 
each Institution. 

Representatives of Institutions and Local 
Boards attending the Conference are invited to 
the Society's Conversazione, at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, in the evening of the same day 
(12th June), and will receive cards on application 
at the Society's House on the day of the Con., 
ference. 



THE SOCIETY'S MEMORIAL OP THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 

The following additional names have been re- 
ceived up to the 3rd inst. : — 

Bradley, John £1 1 Q 

Cammell, Cliai-les 110 

Heath, Robert 110 

Hutchinson, John 110 

Willis, James 110 
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COMMITTEES OF REFERENCE. 
ECONOMIC AND SANITAEY SCIENCE. 

The Committee met on Friday afternoon, 29tli 
ult., Thomas King Chambers, Esq., M.D., in 
the chair. 

The Secbetaby {in the absence of the Chairman of the 
Council) having explained the views of the Council with 
regard to these committees, 

Mr. Michael said there was one subject of importance 
from which considerable benefit might accrue to the 
country by such an organisation as this committee could 
initiate, namely, facilitating sanitaiy operations in town and 
country. After pointing out the difficulties experienced 
by Local Boards of Health, in the opposition of owners of 
private property, lodging houses, &c., he suggested that it 
would be desirable to ascertain, by conference or correspond- 
ence with Local Boards of Health, what amendments in 
the Local Management Act would enable bodies entrosted 
with the guardianship of the public health to carry out 
more satisfactorily the provisions of the Act. 

Dr. Caplin said he had been a member of a sanitary 
committee in Manchester, and had not met with the dif- 
ficulties alluded to by the preceding speaker. As far as 
his own experience went, he believed that compulsory le- 
gislation would not meet the evil complained of, and that 
sanitary improvements must be looked for from moral 
persuasion alone. 

Dr. Waller Lewis thought the subject introduced by 
the first speaker was one which might be properly taken 
tip by this Committee. They all knew that in carrying out 
drainage, and the application of sanitary measures to large 
or small towns, the first object was to get rid ot the sewage 
matters. The great difficulty which met them at the present 
time was the ultimate disposition of the aggregate sewage, 
which had unfortunately created an evil almost as great as 
not draining at all, viz., that the great mass of the sewage 
was directed into the nearest river or stream, occasion- 
ing constant complaints from all parts of the country. 
In the case of the town of Croydon there had been 
almost incessant litigation on this subject between the 
Board of Health and the persons owning the stream 
into which the sewage matters were discharged. Action 
after action had been tried, and large damages had been 
given against the Local Board of Health on account of the 
destruction of fish through the pollution of the river. 
Water which formerly was potable was no longer fit to 
he dmnk, and there had been loud complaints on the 
subject. It was an admitted difficulty, because they had 
not the means of deodorising and getting rid of the foecal 
and ammoniacal matters contained in the sewage. Al- 
though they might precipitate the solid matter and strain 
the liquid and pass it out colourless, and apparently inodo- 
rous and tasteless, yet when it was discharged into a 
stream that was stagnant in part of its course, there was so 
much nitrogenous matter left in it, that although the 
stream did not become thick and turbid, it was never- 
theless polluted. If by the aid of chemistry combined 
■with mechanics they could get rid of this evil, one ob- 
stacle would be removed which now prevented many 
towns from coming under the operation of the Local 
Health Acts. 

Mr. Robert Rawlikson had listened with much interest 
to the remarks of Mr. Michael. As one who had been 
engaged in carrying out the Local Government Acts, and 
as a member of the Royal Commission for inquiring into 
the subject adverted to by Dr. Waller Lewis, he (Mr. 
Bawlinson) did not wish to say that this committee could 
not do good service by taking the question up, but he 
thought he was in possession of information which carried 
the question further than any which those gentlemen could 
have the means of being acquainted with. The Local Go- 
vernment Act, as they were aware, was a permissive act, 
and was in force in 400 or 500 towns. From time to time, as 



difficulties had arisen, amendments had been made in that 
act, and with respect to the cases alluded to by Mr. 
Michael, he had accompanied a deputation to the govern- 
ment that day with the view of enabling local boards to 
carry out private improvements, to apportion the expenses 
of the same upon the owners of the propcny, and to re- 
ceive the money from them when the works were exe- 
cuted and the appointment was made. With regard to 
the sewage of towns and the ultimate disposal of it at 
the outlet, experiments were now being made at Rugby, 
in the application of the liquid sewage to the grass land in 
that neighbourliood. A parliamentary committee was ap- 
pointed last session to take evidence upon that question, and 
various opinions were given. There was an opinion on 
the part of many peisons that the excretal matter of 
large towns was of enormous commercial value. 
That opinion was held by able men, who gave 
chapter and verse for all they advanced ; but he thought, 
in coming to this sanguine conclusion, they did not 
take one great element in the question into calculation. 
He would briefly refer to somi! of the elements 
they had to deal with in grappling with the sewage of large 
towns at the outlet. Whatever fertilising value might be 
put by the chemist upon the sewage itself, they must 
deduct an enormous per centage from it when they came 
to use it, for this reas ai — the flow of the sewage was 
constant and unceasing ; then, as to the idea of tanking it, 
he could only use one word, that was, it was monstrous. 
Any money expended upon tanks was an absurd waste of 
the capital of tlie ratepayers, because it established a 
monster nuisance, which tliey had not the means of 
getting rid of ; whatever they did with the sewage, they 
must get rid of it at once ; whether it was deposited upon 
the land, or the solids were thrown down, they must do 
it promptly, and without tanks. Take tlie case of London. 
The water supply amounted on the average to a hundred 
millions of gallons in the 24 hours ; add to that the sub- 
soil water, which, when the low level sewer now in pro- 
gress was completed, would be greatly increased, and would 
amount to double the daily water supply. Look at the 
size of tank to hold the 100,000,000 gallons of water only, 
and then take that quantity for a week ; because if they 
were to have tanks they must retain the water for some 
period of time. Then add to that the subsoil water and 
surface water from rain-falls, and they had a state of 
things that no human means could grapple with. They 
might do something with the sewage otherwise than 
tanking. There was no doubt in his own mind that the 
sewage of a populous town might be concentrated upon 
a comparatively small area of land. The sewage of Car- 
lisle, witli a population of 33,000, had been for several 
years successfully manipulated over 80 acres of land. At 
Croydon, he was happy to say, the authorities had got 
over the difficulties adverted to by Dr. Waller Lewis. 
An area of 300 acres had been secured, but only one-third 
of that area had yet been operated upon, over which the 
sewage was distributed, and the result was that the land 
so treated had been sublet at an increased rental of £1 
per acre ; but if they calculated the value of the sewage 
at the rate some persons put upon it, they would expe- 
rience great disappointment, and such exaggeraied values, 
instead of forwaiding the question, only threw it back. 
Then again, if they took land to turn the sewage upon, 
they must have some means of qualifying the nuisance, 
when the supply of the sewage overpowered the means of 
distribution, by rendering it innocuous. That could be 
done by having open canals in which they could treat the 
moving sewage with lime, and diminish the velocity of 
the flow of it to about three inches per second. Tlie lime 
would have the effect of precipitating the solid and floc- 
culent matters, and the water might be passed into the 
stream without creating a nuisance or killing fish, but the 
water from that stream would not be such as he would 
supply for drinking purposes. Witli regard to tlie supply 
of water to the West-end of London, it was pumped from 
above Teddington lock, but the drainage of a popn- 
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lation of upwards of a million was discharged into the 
Thames above Teddington lock. The drainage of 
Windsor, Reading, and other towns polluted the water 
there. That question would probably be taken up some 
day, and the necessity of supplying the public with water 
free from the these pollutions, upon the Uonian and 
eastern plan of aqueducts, would, ho believed, be recog- 
nised. It would not deprive the river of water to a greater 
extent than was the case now, whilst the water would be sup- 
plied to the metropolis in a condition fit fir human beings 
to drink. That was nothing more than the water com- 
paniea might fairly be asked to do, and he was quite sure 
that the public would be willing to secure so great a de- 
sideratum by paying a reasonable percentage upon the 
expenditure incurred for that purpose. If the committee 
succeeded in ventilating thb question they would not have 
met io Tain. 

Mr. Henbv Whitfeld said, having for thirty years 
taken great interest in sanitary matters and in the pre- 
vention as well as the cure of diseases, the results of his 
practical experience in that direction might not be without 
interest to the Committee. It had been a great object 
with him, as a medical man, in his own town of Ashford, 
to prevent the spread of infectious diseases by the speedy 
removal of persons affected from contact with the healthy. 
He had for .many years endeavoured to get the local 
boards and parish authorities to take aciion in providing 
cottages to which patients might be removed upon the 
first breaking out of any contagious disease, such as small- 

Eox or scarlatina. A communication on the subject liad 
een made from his own parish to the Poor-Law Board, 
but although they were greatly disposed to favour such a 
plan, they had no power to act with regard to it. He 
bad therefore taken up the matter personally, and had 
built and fitted up a small sanatorium at a little distance 
from Ashford, at a cost of £350. It was not originally 
intended for the use of the Union authorities, who to 
some extent were provided with the means of removing 
infected patients from the other inmates of the Union 
house, but ho thought it highly important that each 
Union should be provided with two or three detached 
cottages at some distance from the general population of 
the palish, to which oases on the first break- out of any 
epidemic disorder could be speedily removed. Mr. Whit- 
feld mentioned several instances in which he said he believed 
the spread of diseases had been prevented by this system 
of speedy removal of the first patient from contact with 
the rest of the household. He added that, at the present 
time, there were upwards of 50 subscribers to his private 
sanatorium from which he derived a small per centage for 
his outlay. He felt sure it was the best, if not the only 
means of saving the population of a district from the 
spread of that fearful disease small-pox, which was now 
so prevalent in the metropolis. He thought it would be 
desirable to press upon the Poor Liw Board the necessity 
of enforcing the provision of detached cottilges for these 
purposes in every Union. The expense would be small, 
as he believed such cottages might be built for £100 each, 
with proper sanitary requirements. He was happy to find 
that his suggestion had been adopted in several Unions. 

The Bev. W. AowoBfH, as a guardian of longstanding, 
thought there coulii be no question as to the great desira- 
bility of the plan brought forward by the last speaker. 
The guardians of Leicester had provided a sanatorium of 
the character described, which, thougli not far from the 
workhouse, was sufficiently removed to prevent tlie spread 
of contagion from contact, and the same kind of provision 
had been made in several of the industrial and pauper 
schools of the metropolis, to whicir the first cases of the 
outbreak of any contagious disorder were immediately re- 
moved. He entirely concurred in the remarks that had 
fallen with regard to sanitary measures in coimection with 
the water supply of towns. As far back as twelve years 
ago, he was struck with the extent of remittent fever that 
prevailed in his own district of Flumstead, and having 
made extensive inquuries into the matterra bill was intro- 



duced into Parliament, by Lord Cranworth and Lord 
Palmerston, then Secretary of Slate for the Home Depart- 
ment, for tlie drainage of the wliole of the marsh lands 
from the Nore up to London ; but the progress of that 
measure was stopped by the introduction of the Local Ma- 
nagement Act, which, it was stated by Lord Llanover, 
would entirely remove the evil complained of throughout 
the whole district of the bed of the Thames. The evidence 
of the most eminent medical men of the day, including 
the President of the College of Plij'ticiaiis, was given 
to siiow that in its then condition the valley of the 
Thames from Oxford down to the Nore was more or less 
subject to remittent fever and ague. A deputation 
upon the subject waited upon Sir George Grey last year, 
but unless the public mind were aroused, he feared nothing 
would be done to remedy this state of things. The Me- 
tropolitan Act did not extend to the parishes east of 
Plumstead, and the inhabitants of his parish were alarmed 
at the prospect of the introduction of s) large a nuisance, 
from which it was apprehended that no one would be able 
to live tliere. There were other sanitary matters which 
it might be within the province of tliis Committee to 
touch upon, one of whicli was the liabits of life of the 
lower classes, particularly the neglect of the principles 
of ventilation in their dwellings, and indulgence in al- 
cohoiij drinks, which interfered with the sanitary state of 
the people. It would be a desirable thing to make them 
understand the value (Jf pure air and good water, even in 
sucli a parisli as his own, with a population of 25,000. 
He should be liappy to place at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee a considerable amount of stati^tical information 
which he had gathered upon these matters during the 
last ten years, which was in itself sufficient to show the 
necessity for some steps being taken in this direction. 

Mr. Alderman Towlb said mention having been made 
of the city of Oxford, he would remark that if attention 
were directed to the state of things which was allowed to 
exist there, it might be of great benefit. It was astonish- 
ing the extent to which the waters of the Thames 
in that locality were permitted to be polluted by 
the discharge of the sewage of the town into them, in 
the face of the numerous plans that had been suggested 
for the remedy of that crying evil. The principal outlet 
of the sewage of Oxford had been carried to the corner of 
the Christcliurch meadows, wliich was the scene of the 
fetes and festivals of the city ; and in seasons of drought 
and a diminished volume of water in the river, the 
accumulated mass of stagnant filth at that point 
was such as to occasion a fearful nuisance; and the 
only surprise was that in the present age of sanitary im- 
provement such a state of things sliould be tolerated, 
more especially in the locality of one of the great Uni- 
versities of the kingdom. In his own experience the ap- 
plication of the sewage to the land had produced the most 
remarkable results upon the crops, which he could show 
against all the countiy. He thought that the plan of 
storing the sewage in tanks was applicable to towns where 
the population was not excessive ; but, at the same time, 
provision must be made for carrying off tlie storm waters, 
so as to keep the sewage as free from dilution as possible, 
and from the tauiis the matter might be conveyed in an 
almost solid state and placed upon the land. He had 
nothing to suggest beyond bringing the subject before the 
Society and the public in a paper, and if no one else were 
prepared to bring it forward, he would willingly do so 
himself at a convenient time. 

Dr. GiLBEKT agreed with almost every word that had 
fallen from Mr. Rawlinson, especially' with regard to the 
great difficulty connected with the disposition of the 
sewage of large po^julations. There was no difficulty in 
settling what was the theoretical value of the excremental 
matters of a population ; the difficulty was to know how 
to avail themselves of that value, whilst the sewage was 
necessarily diluted to the extent that had been spoken of. 
If there were no other reason for doubting whether m 
practice such a result could be obtained, if the exore- 
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mental inattei- were in a ptacticable form, the plan sug- 
gested by Sir. liawlinsoii would be sufficient, viz., that 
the matter should be daily got rid of. It was [Hobaljle; 
that, during certain portions of the year, that niattei" 
would realise a considerable value for agricultural pur-! 
poses, but at other times there would be difiSimlty in get- 
ting rid of it, even, if it could be had for the met e canying 
away ; so that the , theoretical value of the matter would; 
not in any case be realised. It was a question he 
-thought not yet determined wbetbw the proper plan- 
was to apply large quantities of sewage to liuiitedr 
areas of laud, as the best means of utilisitjg it.; 
It was the opinion of many persons that the area 
of distribution should be considerably larger thani 
was the case in the instances meniioned. If the dis-l 
-tribution over the .more extended area were adopted, 
.he thought the cost ot the operation would amount to ai 
,figuie that had not been thought of. isuppusing tfaatj 
during a portion of the year the sewage could be disposed' 
of at its theoretical value, the question arose whether an 
engineer could dietribute.it, by means of pipes or other 
arrangement, at a; price which would be anything like re-' 
muneiative. Hisown opinion was that they could not,- 
according to the present showing. If it could be shown 
that sewage might be distributed on the land at about a 
penny per ton, in a state of dilution like the London se«'age, 
there were some hppes tijat it .would be .utilised in that 
way. The only suggestion he would throw out waswhether 
the committee could obtain informatijn as to the cost at 
which sewage could, be pumped to a certain height and 
distributed overa.giveh aiea. 

Mr. TuoM.i8P£AKE, being, connected with an important 
part of the country, Stafibrdshire, and having lor some 
years past taken a.de^p interest in sanitary matters, he 
would make a very few remarks— first with regard to 
prevention of diseases, and, secondly, as to making the best 
.use of tlie sewage of towns and villages. Those whose 
observations were chiefly confined to the metropolis had 
fio adequate idea of the difficulties which presented them- 
. selves in a mining distiict like Staffordshire. When the 
local bodies of such a district .were asked to deal with 
sewage, he would in the first place ask— -what w-as sewage ? 
It could not mean the immense torrents of water that 
swept down over>the Staifordshiie hills, bringing large 
quantities of detritus. It was surprinng how small a 
stream the sewage of 10,000 inhabitants amounted to. If 
the towns were well supplied with water it somewhat in- 
creased the quantity of fluid denominated sewage, but if, 
as was too otten the case, they were short of that import- 
ant 2ind indispensable element, it reduced the stream to 
diniensions so small, tiiat gentlemen connected with the 
metropolis would scarcely believe him if ho named the 
diameter of tube that w^ould carry off the sewage proper 
of a town of 20,000 inhabitants. In the mining districts 
water was pumped- from the bowels of the earth largely 
-surcharged with mineral products, which caused the de- 
struction of fish, and.led noblemen and landed proprietors 
to feel a decided olgection to what was termed tewage. 
He submitted that the wafer which was.pumped from the 
seams of the mines which w^ere worked for the benefit of 
the country would not be placed in the category of sewage, 
and he believed, in dealing with the ultimate disposition 
of the sewage, three statute acres of land would absoib 
the sewage of 1,000 persons. He thought that was even 
more than would be required, and when the beneficial 
leenlls of the application of the sewage to the land were 
manifested, there would be plenty of applications for it, 
to save tlie expeuse of putting other manure upon the 
land. It would be an advantage botli to the owner and 
to the lessee. He could mention an instance in which 
land that 45 years ago was nothing more than 
a cover for snipes and l)irds of similar habits, was 
now let at £5 per acre, from having been subjected to a 
course of sewage irrigation. By these means they not 
only added to the fertility of the soil and increased the 
amount of food of the counti-y, but they rendered the 



atniusphereof towns more healthy, and diminished the 
tendency to visitations of sn?aU-pox and cliolera. 

The ChaiiB.i»ak then recjipitulated the views of tlie 
several speakers, and remarked tliat he liad no doubt the 
Council of the Society would be able to gather from tliesi 
some points which wuOld be worthy of tlieir consideration. 
He was quit« sure, iooking at the cardinal . objects of the 
Society of Arts, the Council would only be ioo happy-Jf, 
ill promoting lanitavy iuiprovewents, a way might tbie 
found of benefiting the agricultuial iuteiest of the 
country at tlie sameitio)i^,.by %e. utilisation of the eewa^ 
n>r.tturB in the manner that had been inaicated by some of 
the speakers. The.Couueil.wouldfeel indebted to these 
gentlemen who liad fiivuured the Comniittee .with their 
views, and be would suggest that upon ^uy mote deflaite 
ideas occuiTing toany uiembeis of the Committee .tlMgr 
would be good enough to put them into wiitiQg and 
transmit them to.the .Secretary. 

The Committee. then separated. 



EXTRA MEETING. 

Wbdiib8i>at, June 3, -1868. 

An Extra .Heeting was held. on Wedneedt^, 
the 3rd inst., His Royal Highneasthe Dukeoctf 
Cambridge, K.G., in. the. chair. 

The foUo.-wing candidates were proposed for 
election, as members of the Society : — 

Doran, John, 'LL;D., (21 , Royal-orescent, Notting- 

F.SA { bill,W. 

r'„ii„„»,. i3„i^.t J 22, Florence-teiTace, Kew 

Galloway, Eobert ^ Cross-road, S.E. 

Harradine, Thomas {^'e^c.'"'*'""^ Pountney-hlll, 

Phear, John Budd |7,^Fig.tree.court. Temple, 

The folio-wing candidates were balloted for 

and duly elected members of the Society : — 

AnsTpU Lewis f 8, Middleton-terraoe, Merton- 

Angell, J^wis I j,^jj_ Wandsworth, S.W. 

Craiir John i ^'^' ^^'^^«' Harleyfi;«-d-r(»d, 

waig, Jonn I Vauxhall, S. 

Downes, Thomas Eing...f.^^-^jj^^aiSJ^: 

£lderton,EdwardM 28, St. Geoige's-square, B.iW. 

Elliott, John 2, Finsbury-pavement,Tl!/iC. 

Farthing, J. Johnson 36, Great Geoige-street,S.W. 

Waine, William Newington-butts, S. 

Walker, Thomas f Speedwell House, Birming- 

' (^ ham. 

And as Honokarz Cobbespokdino MnuBiat, 
Newbery, Joseph Viekers.J [Shanghai, China. 

The Paper read was — 

ON THE RESULTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

Br William Hawes. 

I have already bad the honour of reading two p^pem 
before the Society on the Exhibition of 1862, — one in 
1861, when our lamented President the Prince Consort 
presided, the object of which was to show there were 
sound reasons for believing that the then contemplated 
l!.xhibitioii would fully realise the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions of its success — ^and a second, in .1862, soon alter the 
Exhibition had opened, when the Earl Granville, Chair- 
man of the Comuiission, presided, in which I directed the 
attention of the Society to the evidence it afforded of our 
industrial prpgrsss in the preceding ten years. 
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I now venture to read a third paper, in which I shall 
endeavour to point out the results it has produced, and 
which it will probably produce, as well on future Exhibi- 
tions as upon the future progress of industry and art. 

In the paper I read last year, I dwelt at length Upon 
the lasting inipres-sion I believed the study of the vSried 
and very beautiful contents of the Exhibition would make 
on the public mind, and expressed a strong opinion that 
our industrial progress, for years to come, would be most 
beneficially promoted by it. All who hear me will, I 
think, agree in the correctness of this opinion. The more 
practical and really useful character of the manufactures 
exhibited, and the great beauty of the works of art, place 
this Exhibition far above those of 1851 and 1855 in 
national importance. 

Assuming that the Exhibition of 1851 gave us a true 
representation of the industry of the world at that time, we 
are now able to point in an unmistalceable manner to a ra- 
pidity of progress in ten years, of which the most sanguine 
advocate of International Exhibitions in 1851 would not 
have dreamed, and whicli could not have been accurately 
measured but for that E.ihibition. This advance beyond 
the mark set in 1851 lias not been confined to one country 
or to one people, but, tliough in ditt'erent degrees, has 
been achieved, with one lamentable exception, by every 
country and people who then exhibited. 

It may be said, itowever, this progress is not all to be 
ascribed to the Exhibition of 1851. No doubt that is so ; 
but few will be found to assert tliat the direction it gave to 
industry, and to the interchange of knowledge and ideas 
between the artists and manufacturers of so many nations, 
did not powerfully stimulate the development of that 
great activity in commerce, in manufactures, in design, and 
in art, which has so decidedly marked the last ten years. 
To one country it showed its industrial weakness, to 
another that it was dangerous to rely too much on its 
strength, and to all it read lessons of humility and of hope. 
If, then, the interchange of opinions, the inspection of 
rival productions by thousands of people in 1851, who other- 
Wise could not have seen them, did to any extent (and I 
believe it did to a great extent) assist in developing this 
increased perfection in every branch of art and industry 
which we have all witnessed, and which was so striking 
to those who, having carefully inspected the Exhibition of 
18S1, could compare it with that of 1862, what will be 
the effect, in the next ten years, upon thelargernumber of 
manufacturers and workmen who liave studied with in- 
creased interest, knowledge, and skill, the very superior 
productions of domestic and foreign industry exhibited 
last year ? 

Have we not a fair right to assume that, as the field is 
■wider, as the intelligence, skill, and capital brought to 
bear upon the industry of the world has increased beyond 
all former precedent, especially in India and in our 
colonies, 60 the result of another decade of the world's 
labour will show an advance as great and as remarkable 
— if not greater and more lemarkable — in its practical 
character, beyond 1862, as 1862 has shown beyond that of 
1851? 

This, then, is one of the results which cannot fail to flow 
ft^om the very much higher standard of excellence in every 
department of the Exhibition just submitted by the world's 
best workmen for public inspection and to public competi 
tibn ; and can anything sliow the confidence of superior skill 
and intelligence over inferior workiuanship and ignorance, its 
freedom from jealousy and its liberality in a higher degree, 
than these perio lical displays by all civilised communities 
of every industrial inipiovement, to the gaze of the world 
and to the examination of rivals, come from where they 
may? All intelligent workmen have learned tliat they 
gain more by zealously assisting to form such collections, 
and then studying them as a wliole, than they could by 
years of patient toil, shut out fiom the stimulating effect 
of unlimited competition, and the advantages of un- 
restricted communication with tlie best and foremost men 
of the age. 



If, then, these Exhibitions, originated just as the prin- 
ciples of free-trade were approved by this country, but also 
at a time when they were only to a small extent acknow- 
ledged, and to a still smaller extent practically adopted by 
the governments of foreign countries, have in one decade 
produced such wonderful results, what may we not expect 
when all the restrictions which now impede the free-st in- 
tercourse, commercial, industrial, and artistical, between 
nations are removed ? 

That this result must follow fr6m the vast amount of 
practical knowledge whicli the wisest and most influential 
■ minds, havinggrcat in fluenoe in the direction of the adkirs of 
Ibreign countries, have received from the inspection of the 
collections of 1851, 1855 and 1862, appears to me to iie the 
necessary sequeu'-e of events, and when that time ariives 
the world will proudly acknowledge the wisdom and fore- 
sight of that truly great and catholic mind which inaugu- 
rated these most benevolent, most liberal, most CInistian 
institutions, which have so much hastened this desirable 
consummation; and proud will our countrymen then be of 
the great Prince to whom his adopted country will owe so 
much, but to whom the world will owe more, for the prac- 
tical direction lie gave at the right moment to a great 
and novel conception, and for the perseverance and ability 
with which he worked it out. 

It seldom falls to the lot of one man, and still more 
rarely to that of a Prince, to originate a great idea — to 
take the foremost place in inaturing it— to live to see its 
success in tlie highest degree, as well at home as abroad, 
and thereby to lay the foundation for industrial triamphs 
in generations to come. 

But let us now 5urn to the results of the late Exhibition 
which can be now appreciated. The first to which 1 will 
refer are those produced upon foreigners. 

The number of foreign exhibitors in 1851, was 6,566, 
and in 1862, 16,456, an increase of more than 160 per 
cent. The number of letters which passed between 
England and France in 1851, was 2,495,375, and in 1862, 
6,175,191, an increasein eleven years of 148 per cent., and 
the increased number of foreigners who visited London, 
but of which there is no oflicial record, may be estimated 
by the numbers who visited the Dockyard and Arsenal at 
Woolwich, which were 437' only in' 1851, and 9,295 in 
1862. 

The number who visited' and studied the works ex- 
hibited was, I believe, in a greater propoition still, and 
there is no doubt that the hospitable and liberal reception. 
they met with from all classes produced feelings of cor- 
diality, confidence, and respect, nationally of the greatest 
importance, and most gratifying to all who took an active 
part in the work of the Exhibition. 

I believe the feeling of foreign exhibitors towards 
us in 1802 was of a very different character to that which 
existed in 1851 , when national jealousy, which most effec- 
tually retards progress, was uppermost in their minds, but 
which is now, we have much reason to believe, displaced 
by a wholesome and friendly spirit of enmlation and 
active competition, that must ere long enable, not only 
those who visited these international institutions, but na- 
tions at large, properly to appreciate the true character 
of each other. 

In illustration of this view I cannot do belter than 
quote the words of M. Michel Chevalier, President 
of the French Section of the International Jury, in his 
report on the Exhibition, addressed to Prince liapoleon, 
the President of the Imperial Commission. He says — 
" The character of the personal relations which have ex- 
" isted between the English and the French, at the Expo- 
" sition of 1862, suggest a reflection and a hope. It is ira- 
" possible that two people who voluntarily exhibit so 
" nmch reciprocal regard — who have so many ideas and 
" so many interests in common, can be permanently other- 
" wise than allied in close friendship. This will not be for 
'■' their benefit only but for that of allraankind." One of 
ihe writers in the"Annales du Conservatoire Impdiial," 
M. Payen, says — " I declare it woulil have been impossible 
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" for mc to discharge my duty as a Juror but for the ex- 
" treme kindness of both French and English manufac- 
" turers. The graceful and most hospitable reception 1 
" experienced in England made my minute and oompara- 
" tive examination easy, interesting, agreeable, and very 
' instructive." 

But although the cultivation of such feelings by 
Wciprocal acts of courtesy is of the greatest value in 
promoting the growth of a sincere and lasting friend- 
ship between the people of all nations, the influence 
it exerts in breaking through the unreasoning attach- 
ment to prohibitive duties and a protective commercial 
policy, which exists in the minds of the great bulk 
of foreigners, as it did in ours but a few years back, 
is slight, compared with that permanent impression pro- 
duced upon them by their inspection of the rapid advance 
our manufacturers have made since they have met tlie 
imrestricted competition of all the world. 

Many of the foreignere who visited tliis Exhibition 
recollected the trouble and annoyance occasioned by 
our customs laws and regulations in 1851. In 1862 
•they found them all but abolished. They knew the effect 
that similar laws produce in their respective countries, and 
the able body of foreign commissioners and manufacturers 
who attended this Exhibition, officially and otherwise, 
cannot be insensible to the fact, that in spite of free com- 
|)etition with all the world, we have made great progress in 
-our old industries, and equally great, if not greater progress, 
in manufactures indigenous almost to foreign countiies, 
and the superiority of which over ours in 1851 was most 
decided. To their suprise they found that improvement 
had been most rapid, in every important quality of ex- 
cellence in the manufacture of silk, in the artistic deco- 
ration of china, and in the quality and workmanship of 
glass. 

The conclusion to which the examination of the 
state of the manufacturing industry of the world in 1862, 
as compared with that in 1851, must lead them, appears 
to me to be irresistible, and will gradually force them, first 
"to believe in and then to urge upon their respective govern- 
ments the adoption of those sound principles by the appli- 
.cation of which they see we have gained so much. No- 
rthing but the actual inspection not of one, but of the 
great vaiiety of articles exhibited, all telling the same 
tale, could effect such a change of opinion as is now in 
progress abroad. 

Prohibitoiy and restrictive commercial laws have, it is 
believed, received a mortal blow in Europe. By the Ex- 
hibitions of 1851, 1865, and 1862, governments as well as 
people have been liberalised and enlightened, have yielded 
up national prejudices to the force of reason and expe- 
rience, and now take broader and sounder views of the ad- 
vantages, social and political, produced by unrestricted 
•commerce. 

1 cannot dwell longer on the beneficial results produced 
•en the minds of foreigners by the examination of this Ex- 
hibition and the cordial manner In which they were re- 
-eeived ; but, satisfied as we must be, with their all but uni- 
versal admission of our remarkable progress, and their 
Iribute of praise to our system of legislation which has so 
much promoted it, we must not forget that that admission 
by them becomes the most powerful stimulus to exertion, 
and obliges us, if we are to maintain our position in the in- 
dustries of the world, not to relax our endeavours to 
advance in the coming ten years fully as much as in the 
past ; or our neighbours and rivals will assuredly reach 
our standard, and probably pass it, in the race for supe- 
riority. 

Here, then, is the second result of the greatest value 
to us nationally, arising directly from the Exhibition. 
Admit International Exiiibitions to be institutions of 
world-wide Utility ; admit them as a necessary part of 
the commercial machinery of the world, and tlieir recur- 
rence at given periods is certain — becomes, indeed, a neces- 
sity ; and you thereby oblige every artist, every producer, 
every manufacturer to exert himself to the utmost to 



maintain his national reputation and his own position, 
securing thereby to the world at large the best, the 
cheapest, the most useful, as well as the most beautiful 
applications of human industry to the production of every 
article, required alike for the necessities and for the luxu- 
ries of life. You increase the range of human wants, and, 
at the same time, by the united and almost unconscious 
exertions of all, provide the means by which they can be 
most economically supplied. You elevate the taste, and 
enlarge the sphere of enjoyment to the great mass of 
mankind. 

It has, however, been objected, that by stimulating fo- 
reign industry we increase the difficulties of our workmen. 
It is notorious that a large number of exhibitors whose 
success last year has been fully admitted, and most of 
whom have, Ibeliove, derived great benefit from it, would, 
two years since, have rather discouraged than encouraged 
the then proposed Exhibition. 

They were contented to rest upon their well-earned 
laurels, and perhaps feared competition with younger and 
more active spirits, whether English or Foreign. But I 
have not heard of an instance in which old firms, who 
were, we may truly say, obliged, and many unwillingly, 
to enter the lists, have been found wanting. Every ap- 
pliance younger competitors can adopt to secure success 
must be more easily available to their older rivals. Great 
changes in taste and design are rarely effected by an indi- 
vidual effort, they are introduced gradually, and it must 
be the fault of every old and hitherto successful exhibitor 
if he allow others to pass him in the race for public 
suppert. 

Indeed, I fear the tendency of Exhibitions is rather to 
increase the difficulties of young and new exhibiting firms 
and individuals than to injure old ones. Everything ex- 
hibited by well-known names first attracts attention, and 
if their reputation be maintained, they will not be banned 
in the encounter with the world ; indeed, I believe tliat, 
on the contrary, the stimulus which the necessity for 
exertion imposes upon them, ensures on their part cor> 
responding endeavours to excel, which amply repay them 
in the long run for the time and labour expended in 
the struggle, and ultimately make them the most 
earnest supporters of International Exhibitions. This, 
then, is the benefit we derive at home from Exhibitions. 
Everyone is stimulated to exertion, to invention and to im- 
provement, by the pressure of a power before unknown. 
Apart from our competition with foreigners, which cannot 
but be useful, a wholesome rivalry is created among our- 
selves, and so long as that exists in full force, we need not 
fear that any foreigner will excel us in those branches of 
industry which our soil, our natural and mineral products, 
our climate, our capital, as well as our perseverance and 
untiring industrj- make peculiarly our own. 

If we have an industry the offspring of vicious legislation, 
founded on prohibitive duties, it must, and ought to, 
fail in the world's competition. The sooner every country 
discovers what it can produce best and cheapest, and then 
exeiis itself to supply such commodities to all the world 
in exchange for others it cannot produce so advantageously 
or so cheaply, the greater will be the prosperity of all, 
and then perfectly free trade, and the freest interchange 
of scientific and practical knowledge, will become the test 
of progress and civilisation, and every economy in produc- 
tion and manufactm-e, wherever and by whomsoever dis- 
covered, will benefit every country alike. 

Let us next endeavour to trace the practical result 
which may be fairly said to have followed the inspection 
of the articles exhibited. 

First, as to Painting and Sculpture. The incompleteness 
of an Exhibition without a collection of pictures was so 
universally felt in 1851, that nearly the first condition 
made by the Council of our Society, when negotiating 
with the Commissionii-s of 1851, was that a collection of 
modern paintings should form a prominent feature in the 
proposed Exhibition of 1862. 
I As soon as this point was decided, the erection of proper 
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galleries, to eeuare the safety and proper display of the 
most valual)le colleciion of works of iiiodern art ever 
brought together, followed as a matter of uourse.and thus 
certain ciuditioiis were imposed upon the Ooimuissiouers in 
their •<eleotion uf plans for the building, whicli necessarily 
gave it an entirely different oharautir frodi that of 1851. 

Picture galleries of the dimensions required, so lighted 
as to do justiue alike to paintings in oil and water colours, 
so ventilated as to seoi^re the pictures froiri injury arising 
from great changes of temperature and in the conditions 
of the atuiospheiv, had never been erected in this country, 
and the successful manner in which these difficulties were 
uiet, and so many pictures of every poisiblo variety ol 
subject and treaimentso well exhibited, and then returned 
to their owners uninjured, reflected the greatest credit on 
the architect of the galleries, and up:m those who ar- 
rangeil the pictures, Mr. It. Bedgrave, R.A., and Mr. 
Greswick, R.A. 

It was, 1 believe, admitted by the artists of all countries 
that tliese galleries allbivled them better opportunities of 
studying the various schools of modern art, and of com- 
paring school with school, than they had ever before en- 
joyed. 

It'rom the gallery we will turn to the pictures: — 

So magnilicent a collection of the works of our English 
masters, living at the commencement of the period within 
which pictures were admitted, has never before been 
brought together. The works of Hogarth, Wilson, Koy- 
nol'ls, and Gainsborough, were all, or very nearly so, 
of the finest quality ; but 1 venture, with great diffidence, 
to express an opinion that the same full and ample justice 
was nut done to the reputations of the veiy distinguished 
artists who lived in the next period — :Lawrence, Oallcott, 
Wilkie, Constable, and Leslie — many of whose finest 
works were not to be found in this collection. 

With regard to the pictures of artists now living, I'think, 
to some exent, the same remark is applicable, hut con- 
siderini; tne English collection as a whole, we mustadnut 
— tiiough many of the finest pictures, painted within the 
last fifty years, were not exhitiited — ^that it was a collec- 
tion well calculated to maintain the reputation of the 
English school in the estimation of foreigners. 

1 feel great difficulty in hazarding an opinion as to how 
far the pictures by foreign artists adequately represented 
the present state of art in their respective countries. 

The Austrian Commissioners state emphatically, in 
their official catalogue, titat the space allotted in the 
galleries to Austria was far too limited to admit of an 
adequate representation of the progress and present state 
of tlie artists. 

This is the more to be regretted, as, in the words of the 
official report, " it prevented that complete comparison 
" between British and Austrian art which woultl have 
** excited much interest among the ICngUsh public on 
" account of the analogies between the tendencies of 
•' modern German art and those of Knglish art." 

The remarks upon the recent progress of the fine arts 
in Austria are also interesting, for, whether tested by the 
progress of painting, sculpture, or architecture, we are 
told that, " whoever views with impartial eyes the intel- 
" leciual movement and the artisiieiil activity now alive in 
" Austiia, nmst come to the conviction that the movement 
" is intense and follows an ascending direction ;" and the 
report concludes by hoping that the " new era of civil 
" an<l religious liberty inaugurated by the spontaneous 
" will of the Emperor may promote the increase and pro- 
" gress of the peaceful art assembled in the liondon 
" Kxhibition as in a temple of peace." 

The French pictures, though sufficient, I believe, to 
convey a.i accurate knowledge of the present state of that 
school, were limited, as ours were in the French Ifixhibi. 
tion in 1855, to works executed within the previous ten 
yritrs, and therefore did not show the piogiessive advancei 
of |iainting in Franc'e; but their excellence was very gene-; 
rally, though I think not so univertially, admitted as this.^ 
fine collection of pictures deserved. In colour, taste, and 



feeling many of them were unsurpassed, and it is much 
to be regretted — though it was unavoidable — that the 
examples were liiuitod to the most recent productions of 
^French artists. 

M, Chevalier, in his report, to which I have before re- 
ferred, states that — " The BVench Commission did not 
" adopt the limitation fixed by the English Commissioners, 
" because, independently of the impossibility of having 
" space sufficient for the exhibition of the works of French 
" artists of the last century, all their pri ncipal worlcsare open 
•' for public inspection in their public galleries, and are well- 
" known to artists and the public, whereas those of more 
•' recent date are little known, being dispersed all over the 
" oountiy, in various private collections; and that, there- 
" fore, as there could not be room for all, it was better to ex- 
" elude older and known works than those of living artists." 

No doubt it is very difficult for us to form a per- 
fectly impartial opinion upon the real or comparative 
merits of foreign pictures, as compared with our own, 
the subjects and ttie mode of treating them, being so 
dirtisrent from those we are accustomed to admire. The 
English unprofessional eye, trained for the most part 
by the study of a limited number of examples of an- 
cient art and of our own school, can hardly be expected 
at once to estimate correctly ttie merits of the composi- 
tion, the drawing, or the colouring of French artists, whose 
pictures — more imaginative, more accurate in drawing and 
composition, but less vigorous in colour and expression 
than our own, require continuous as well as careful study 
to be thoroughly appreciated, and the want of which I 
think has led us rather to underrate the position they are 
entitled to hold i.i the world of art. 

Opon the comparative merits or the special beauties of 
the pictures exiiibited by the Belgian (which were 
second only to the French), Dutch, Italian, Danish, 
and other foreign schools, I have not time to dwell, 
:but judging from the pleasure affoi'ded to the large 
:number of persons who inspected and admired them, it is 
impossible not to arrive at the conclusion that public taste 
must be refined, and the appreciation of art enlarged, by 
the knowledgewe have thus obtained of the beautiful works 
produced by foreign artists; nor is it, I hope, too much 
to expect that our younger artists may by their study iee 
the importance of avoiding that mannerism which is too apt 
to ohaiacterisc every school, and by taking higVi and com- 
prehensive views of the olijects of their art, not condescend- 
ing to paint down to the tastes of the uneducated, or to- 
produce a sensation at the expense of honesty and decorum, 
may help to elevate the miral tone of the country, to 
prompt to ■ what is good, noble, and generous, to rai^e 
, our national school to a higher point of excellence than it 
has hith.ato attained, and thereby to mark the Exhibition 
of 1862 as a stai tin>; point in the history and progress of 
our l£nglish school of art. 

The limits to which 1 am confined oblige me to be very 
brief in my observations on the sister art; but having 
referred to painting, 1 may not omit to notice the sculpture 
contributed to the Exhibition. If supply may be taken 
as a fair test of demand, sculptors have no cause of com- 
plaint. The number of works exhibited amounted to 
many hundreii.s, of which by far the greater proportion 
were by Biitish artists. Taking into account only the 
best works contrihuteil by all schools, foreign and native, 
it is gratifying to feel that England had no cause to be 
ashamed of the sculpture she could produce. At the 
same time it is to bo regretted, that owing to the very 
large number of works a imitted, seemingly without se- 
lection or disciiminalion, our cause was injured by the 
quantity of mediocre productions that were forced into 
notice, and overwhelmed the better works of which our 
school showed itself ca|>able. 

U'rance exhibited great power in mastery of form, in 
drawing or knowledge of iho figure, and in bravura of 
subject and execution. No works of any country were 
superior to these in artistic qualities. The character of 
subject fell short of the execution. It usually appealed 
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rather to the senses than to the higher feelings and senti- 
ments — a most dangerous tendency, in this art especially. 
The sculptors of Italy, of the German and cognate 
Bchoels, and of America, showed there was everywhere 
great increase of power in their practice of this art. 

But all sculpture, to be good, must be founded on cer- 
tain fixed principles, approved and established by the ver- 
dict of ages ; and, therefore, though the choice and 
character of subjects may indicate individual tendencies, 
the material representation of these should be limited by the 
application of approved formulas, such as beautiful form 
and a grand style of treatment, of which the beat ex 
.amples are found in the highest class of Greek sculp- 
■tnre. This, while it prevents that national classification of 
schools which may be made in painting, will always, to a 
cai'tain extent, keep sculpture exotic ; for, though no one 
can desire to see obsolete classical sulijeets and figures 
constantly repeated by modem artists, sculpture cannot 
easily nor be safely adapted to ordinary every-day sub- 
jects, and to modern and peculiar national habits. 

This temptation to use an art most limited as to means, 
namely. Form only, to address the same class of feelings 
and sympathies as can only be awiikcned by painting, 
with all its appliances of colour and etfects, is a constant 
endeavour with a certain class of sculptors who cannot, or 
will not, recognise tlie simple conditions on whicli alone 
this art can be safely practised. The consequence has 
been that while, on one hand, some sculptors have only 
ro-copied Greek ideas and Greek modes, till in their lame 
repetitions the art has had no life or meaning to modern 
intelligences, on the other, in order to gain popularity, the 
art has been lowered either to what is meretiicious and 
sensual, or common-place and familiar, or to the trifling 
and, so to say, clap-trap. 

It was generally felt by thoughtful and competent 
critics that the appeal of some of the best works in sculp- 
ture was to tlie lower sensibilities — to the eye and the 
mere sense rather than to the heart and mind ; that the 
nobler objects to which ^ severe and chaste art should be 
devoted, namely, to teach and to elevate by means of 
beautiful forms, were too often sacrificed either to mere 
school art, that is, the academical display of the figure, 
ntale or female, or to clever but mechanical execution, 
or to such subjects and such technical treatment and 
accessories as should catch the low^er class of popular ap- 
plause. Thus many such productions, certain to please 
uncultivated persons, occupied attention while better works 
were neglectod ; and the unworthy and tricky artifices, 
whicli gave to performances the character of toys and 
fancy work rather than trae sculpture, were run after, 
while more chaste works, that were capable of im- 
proving the public taste, were passed by unnoticed and 
unappreciated. Still, it is a subject of congratulation 
that there were many productions of this higher class to 
encourage our hope of the future success of sculpture, and 
in lamenting the want of more general appreciation of 
these, we must bear in mind how little care has. been 
hitherto bestowed in educating the public, high and low, 
in the value of art, or in teaching them how to judge it. 

I conclusion I would ventiu-e to say, that the executive 
power shown in this art proves that it is not the hand that 
fails to procure a high position for modern sculpture ; and 
) mav, therefore, indulge the hope that, with this im- 



intimate acquaintance with foreign manufactures which 
our recent commercial policy has encouraged, was appa ■ 
rent in every branch of industry, from the designs for the 
commonest crockery, or the most useful articles of or- 
dinary furniture, to those of the most costly china or ar- 
ticles of vertu ; a beautiful form is now found to bo as 
economical in production, and more saleable than an ugly 
one. The pleasuie it afibrds is constant, and every new 
elegance of form applied to articles used in every-day 
life, tends to ripen, by imperceptible degrees, the general 
taste of the country ; and should the rapid progress of the 
last ten year's continue, it will soon be as rare to see an 
ugly form as a few years back it was to find one with any 
pretension to beauty or taste. 

1 will next briefly review the Jury Eeporls, and endea- 
vour to show from them the extent of industrial progress 
since 1851, and to indicate, where it is possible, to what 
extent this progress has been stimulated by tliat Exhibi- 
tion. 1 cannot do better than introduce this part of my 
subject by again quoting from the official report o( M. 
Clievalier, who records his opinion that " the Kxposition 
" of 18G2 was a great success," and that " in most branches 
" of industry better things are now produced at leas cost, 
" and that man has acquired a new degree of productive 
" power." He illustrates these remarks by referring to 
the lapidly-increased application of steam-power to agri- 
culture — to the increased perfection of mechanical tools — 
and to the almost magical changes now produced by che- 
mistry ; and expresses with warmth the great satisfaction 
" there is in making a voyage round the world without 
" leaving an apartment decorated with objects of art — with 
" cheja-d'oeuvre of industry — with tropical plants, and re- 
" freshed by fountains." 

In Classes 1, 31 and 32, Metallurgy, Hai-dware, Iroa 
and Steel, it was generally acknowledged that the in- 
formation gained in 185 L materially contributed to the 
great perfection these industries have now attained. 

The recollection of the deficiency in these classes in 
1851 produced the best results upon the collections of 
minerals, of metalluigical and geological specimens 
just exhibited, and the importance of affording to the 
public the fullest information relating to the wealth 
of mineral properties at home, abroad, and in the 
colonies, induced foreign governments,' our Indian go- 
vernment, and many owners of such properties to ex- 
hibit such magnificent geological and mineralogioal maps, 
and to prepare specimens so ample, and collections bo 
complete and well arranged, as to aflbrd opportunitiea 
for study that have never before existed ; but one remark- 
able fact connected with many of the most important of 
these collections is, that they were exhibited by com- 
panies and individuals who can derive no pecuniary gain 
from their Exhibition, and who incurred the labour and 
expense for the honour of their craft, and with the 
worthy ambition of contributing their part to the friendly 
concourse in which all the world was invitel to join. 

In Class 1 the number of exhibitor's was double that of 
1851. Great progress was shown in the production and 
manipulation of the rarer metals. Platinum, which, till 
lately, was only fusible in small quantities, has now been 
fused and worked in a mass of above 3,000 pounds 
weight. Aluminium, recently produced only in the labo- 
ratory, and sold by the ounce, is now manufactured andsold 



IX?{';Wnrof u3s s:cuXthehlgh;r elects of by th; pound. Iridium almost unknown, comme«=iaUy 
&\' may' n t^me be nobly carried out.^ Nothing but speaking, in 1851. wa. shown >" conaderab le quantmes 



the art may in time be nobly 

the best results, to this highest branch of fine art, Min 
arise from the opportunities this collection afforded for 
the study of the best works of sculptors of so many na- 

Passing from fine art to the consideration of the effect 
which the increased appreciation of art in this country has 
produced on design applied to our manufactures, it was uni- 
versally admitted that the improvement of our taste and 
workmanship had been most rcmarkablein the last ten years, 
and that the etl'cct of the study of the forms and colours 
of foreign models in 1851, improved upon by the more 



and perhaps the best tribute to the excellence of the 
specimens exhibited in this class is to be found in a paper 
in the last number of Silliman's Journal, by Mr. O. 0. 
Marsh, who says that this class offered a " fuller and 
"more instructive collection of objects than had ever before 
" been brought together," and that " the specimens of 
" platinum and its associated metals were among the most 
" interesting objects in the Exhibition." 

In Classes 81 and 32, Iron and Steel, the Jury reports 
great progress, and that steel was shown in masses and 
applied to purposes equally unknown ten years since ; and 
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Mr. Marsh, in the paper in Siliman's Journal, to which I 
have already alluded, says, " that the collection of iron 
" ores, and the manufactures from them of iron and steel, 
" were far superior, in many respects, to anything before 
" made, showing however greater facilities for production 
" and application, than new scientific information." He 
directs special attention to the products of the forges of 
Bessemer and Krupp. To these classes ^M. Chevalier 
also pays particular attention. He carefully compares 
the state of this manufacture in Fiance with tliat in this 
country and in Prussia, examines most attentively the 
steel produced by Bessemer and Krapp. and gives a most 
interesting aeconnt of the general development of the trade. 

The Jury report in reference to the improvements in 
the manufacture of steel and iron, that although in the 
past ten years — 1851 to 1862 — 177 applications have been 
made for patents, and 127 patents have been actually 
granted, only one has produced any striking change, or 
been attended with really practical and commercial results. 

Class 2, Chemistry. The reporter considers that the 
progress during the past decade has been as great, if not 
greater than in any other of the classes in the Exhibition. 

" fle states that manufacturers English, and Foreign, 
" have in many instances exhibited their processes of manu- 
" facture with a liberal disregard of trade secrets, with an 
" ardour to disseminate useful knowledge worthy of these 
" noble occasions, and that the English contributors have 
" in 1862 out done their admitted superiority in 1851." 

It is impossible to do more than notice the elaborate 
treatises on the chemical manufactures of Great Britain 
and Europe, which will render this report of great value 
to the scientific chemist and to the practical manufacturer. 
They will mark clearly the exact state of each process in 
1862. 

The references in the notes evince the anxious desire 
of Dr. Hofmann to afford to the public every possible 
means of obtaining, if they desire it, fuller information on 
every subject on which he treats than he is able to insert 
in the report. 

To show the admirable spirit in which this report is 
written, 1 will quote the following passage from the intro- 
ductory observations : — 

" During a survey of the Exhibition of 1862, the visitor 
" cannot fail to be struck by the astonishing rapidity witli 
" whi?h industry, in this country more j»rticularly, 
" assimilates the discoveries of science, gathering, so to 
" speak, the ripe fruit of practical result from the seedling 
" of theory only just sprung into existence; seizing upon 
" new laws ere yet fairly ripe for enunciation, and boldly 
" founding great manufactures upon laboratory researclies 
" themselves incomplete. So closely indeed does practice 
" now tread upon the heels of theory, that the philosophi- 
" cal chemist is often quite astonished to find as the result 
"of his purely scientific researches industrial improve- 
" ments he did not foresee and often cannot fully explain." 

In 01m8 6 — Railway Plant and Locomotives — the Jury 
report that there were but few absolutely new machines, 
but that there was a marked improvement in all the 
details of construction"; and with respect to manufacturing 
machines and tools, and Class 7, machinery in general, the 
report says that although there was but little real novelty, 
yet throughout this large branch of trade, including the 
manufacture of machines for working up cotton, wool, 
and silk, there was greater simplicity, greater capability 
for production, with increased cheapness and superiority of 
workmanship over 1851 . 

In Class 10 the great engineering works designed and 
completed in the last 12 years, are noticed, and their supe- 
riority over similar works of an earlier date, owing to the 
increased application of iron in their construction, as well 
as by its use as a means of construction, is dwelt upon. 

Class 12, Naval Architecture. The Jury report dwells 
at much length on the changes effected since 1851. Then 
there wereonlyafew Eteanifrigatesandbutonesteamline- 
of-battle ship ; the increased use of iron instead of wood 
in their construction, and the new ordnance exhibited in 



Class 11 have together given a new character to the in- 
dustry employed in naval architecture. 

I think the impression produced on Englishmen by the 
examination of tliese classes must have been that of great 
security — and on foreigners, that of our power to protect 
and presei've that security inviolate. 

Class 13, Philosophical Instruments, Electric Telegraphy, 
&c., the reporter informs us in this very elaborate report 
that whereas in 1851 the electrical instruments exhibited 
were few in number, in 1862 they were numerous and 
excellent ; and that whereas in 1851 telegraphic apparatus 
was exhibited by but two foreign exhibitors, a fair pro- 
portion of all exhibited in 1862 came from abroad. 

No great discovery in electric science is reported in the 
past ten years, or any new applications of its principles ; 
indeed, many sanguine expectations then entertained re- 
main unfulfilled. There has, however, been a great ex- 
tension of the system of electric telegraphy since 1861. 

In Great Britain there are now above 50,000 miles of 
wires against 10,000 in 1851. 

In Europe there are more than 100,000 miles now in 
use ; in America, 50,000 ; and in Australia, in the colony 
of Victoria, 1,800. 

The improvements in telegraphic apparatus are im- 
portant as regards workmanship, in increased simplicity of 
construction, and in the delicacy and susceptibility of the 
parts, to protect which 465 patents have been obtained since 
1851. 

The tendency as the discovei-ies in this branch of 
science proceeded was to attribute to electric forces greater 
power than they possessed, and vatious pretty toys were 
invented to illustrate it. But these have all given way 
before the influence of the discovery of the definite mea- 
surable correlation, or equivalence, of various physical 
forces. 

In this class, then, as in most others, great progress is 
manifested without new invention, and the reporter has 
taken great pains to point out the amount and direction 
of that progress since 1851, and so clearly and accurately 
to record the position of electric telegraphy in 1862, that 
at a future time we shall be able to ascertain exactly the 
extent and value of whatever improvements may have been 
introduced. 

The reporter on Philosophical Instruments, whilst re- 
gretting the absence of several of our most distinguished 
makers, admits great excellence on the part of those who 
do exhibit, and gives to Mr. Buckingham the credit of 
exliibiting the largest achromatic object glass in existence, 
20 in. in diameter. The report states that the display 
offers no index to the existing state of this art, and refers 
in evidence of this statement to the impoi'tant instruments 
recently supplied to our Royal Observatory, and to those of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Paris, as well as to our distinguished observers, Mr. 
Lassell, Mr. Nasmyth, and Mr. De la Rue. 

The reporter calls attention to the inability of the 
jury to test the real value of the instruments exhibited, 
and states that tlie awards only mark an approval of the 
design and execution of the mechanical part of the instru- 
ment, and have no reference to the more important qualities 
for which the instrument was constructed, and which no 
doubt 'accounts^for our best makers not exhibiting. The 
binocular microscope is the gieat novelty in this class, and 
has created a new era in the history of the microscope. 

Class 14, Photography, is a new class since 1851, In 
that year the few pictures exhibited were hung among the 
philosophical instruments, and even so recently as 1855 
they were placed with printing and paper-hangings. 
Now, though still in its infancy, it has risen to an im- 
portant branch of art and industry, promising wider de- 
velopment and more important results. Since 1852, 200 
patents have been issued relative to the apparatus used in 
tnis cl3.ss 

The reports on Classes 18, Cotton; 20, Silk; 21, 
Woollen Goods ; 22, Carpetfl ; and 28, Woven, Spun, and 
Felted Fabrics, are most instructive. 
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On cotton the Jury report : "Great improvement is ob- 
servable in this manufacture as compared with the former 
exhibition." The use of improved machinery in Europe 
has equalised the products of nations. The new French 
combing machine, an invention of surpassing ingenuity, has 
rendered a degree of excellence attainable in the finer 
numbers of yarns which was previously almost impossible. 
EngHsh cotton velvets, scarcely shown in 1851, are now 
made of great excellence and beauty. 

The muslins of " Tarare," manufactured by M. Thive 
Michon, and said to be the finest in the world, 
leave nothing to be desired, and are produced by the com- 
bination of the highest numbers of French and English 
yarns. 

Switzerland in its finest muslins competes in quality 
and cheapness with those of Tarare, and speciallyexcels 
in the cheapness of the cotton goods made by hand. 
Austria and the ZoUverein, each send goods of high 
quality, and each has a speciality — Austria its chenille 
shawls — the ZoUverein its thick coloured cotton cloth. 

On Class 20, Silk, the Jury report that notwithstanding 
a great variety of discouraging elements, our progress has 
been remarkable in design, colour, and texture, and this 
applies as well to moirfi antiques and fancy goods as to 
ribbons, in the manufacture of which the Coventry manu- 
facturers have made rapid progress. 

The French fully maintain their acknowledged excel- 
lence, though the difference between them and the manu- 
facturers of England and the ZoUverein is less obvious 
than it was in 1851. 

In Classes 21 and 28, Woollen Goods, the report re- 
cords most rapid progress and development since 1851 — 
all ordinary rates of improvement it says have been far sur- 
passed, and the magnitude of the results exceeds the most 
sanguine anticipations. 

So remarkable is the improvement that has taken place 
in the manufacture of harness and Jacquard loom woven 
shawls, that this has become truly high art weaving, and 
our Scotch manufactures, one and all, show a marked ad- 
vance, which, if continued, will enable us to rival Paris 
productions. 

The greatly-increased supply of wool, improved ma- 
chinery, superior skill in dyeing, and more beautiful dyes, 
have all contributed to produce more beautiful fabrics and 
to cheapen their price, and much of this improvement the 
reporter attributes to the information which the Exhibition 
of 1851 diffused among manufacturers. 

The progress appears to have been most decided in 
Austria, where, instead of being content to imitate the 
manufactures of England and France, they have displayed 
most creditable originality ; and the Jury report that the 
Austrian goods exhibited are the ordinary productions of 
the various districts from which they came, and were not 
prepared with a view of unfairly inviling commercial 
operations. 

Belgium appears to have studied the production of 
goods of the cheapest class, and is now a most formidable 
rival to our Yorkshire manufacturers. She dees not 
maintain her old reputation for fine quality. 

France, in the words of the repoi-t, has sent goods 
" which are models for others, as nothing can excel their 
superior qiiality and generally excellent finish." 

Spain, in 1851, showed nothing worthy of notice in 
woollen goods, but has now obtained several medals and 
honourable mentions. 

The ZoUverein is not perfectly represented in this 
branch of trade, and stands low in the award of prizes, of 
which Franco obtained the largest per-centage, in pro- 
portion to the exhibitors, England the next, then Sweden, 
Spain, Austria, and the ZoUverein. 

In Class 28 (Paper) the .Jury express regret that only 
eleven English paper-maker's were exhibitors, the number 
being the same as in 1851, whilst the increase of foreign 
exhibitors was very considerable, France supplying 17, 
Prussia 20, and Italy 10, out of a total of 95. 

The Jury report that the general market value of the 



British specimens in 1851 was much higher than that of 
1862, whilst the foreign makers present to our notice a 
mucli larger proportion of high-class papers made from 
rags than they then did. 

Great attention was directed for a time to the disco- 
very of a new material for the manufacture of paper as 
a substitute for rags, but, notwithstanding the offer of the 
large prize of £1,000, by the proprietor's of the Times for a 
good paper made from any material except rags, and the 
general stimulus which was given to invention by the 
contemplated scarcity of rags, no important discovery has 
been made, and that, notwithstanding large quantities of 
paper are made in England and abroad, from straw, esparto, 
and other fibres, all first-class printing and writing papers 
are still made from rags. Very beautiful specimens, made 
from maize fibre, were exhibited in tlie Austrian depart- 
ment. The reporter adds that, although since the passing 
of the Patent Law Amendment Act in 1852 to the close 
of 1857, 147 patents were obtained for improvements re- 
lating to paper, he is not aware, with the exception of 
those relating to straw and esparto, that any of the above 
patents have come into profitable use. Since 1857, 229 
patents have been taken out, with I fear very similar re- 
sults. 

Class 29, Education, a class of much importance, 
which was not recognised in 1851 — thus specially marking 
the increased attention now devoted to everything cal- 
culated to raise the mental and moral condition of the 
people. Great interest was manifested in the exami- 
naiion of the educational appliances of our colonies 
and of foreign countries, and in comparing them with 
our own. 

Tlie reporter for this class carefully compares the statistics 
of instruction in Austria, France, Prussia, Holland, Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the colony of Victoria, but regrets 
that he is unable, for want of information, to furnish, re- 
specting the state of instruction in Great Britain, any 
figures approaching in completeness to those given for other 
countries. 

In Class 30, Furniture, the report tells us of a great 
advance in workmanship, tending particularly to economy 
of production, but not in originality of design or orna- 
mentation. 

I cannot devote more time to the examination of these 
reports ; on the wliole they are carefully drawn, and so 
minute in their details, that future progress in each class 
will be easily measured ; but it is very much to be regretted 
that the repoi'ters did not more minutely compare the pre- 
sent state of each industry with its position In 1851, and 
record the progress, whether in new inventions, manipula- 
tive skill, improved taste in design, or increased cheapne®, 
made in each class in the eleven years. 

I fear that by this omission one of the most important of 
the objects of International Exhibitions, and on which the 
Prince Consort laid the greatest stress, has been lost sight 
of, and a great means of usefulness neglected. 

The Colonial and Indian departments next require very 
special notice. In 1851, but 19 colonies were represented 
— in 1862, 31, exclusive of India. The collections of 
natural products — animal, vegetable, and mineral — from 
India, our colonies, and those of France and Holland, were 
of the greatest interest, and could not, except at an Inter- 
national Exhibition, have been so perfectly brought under 
the notice of the naturalist, the statesman, and the man of 
business. 

They marked, especially by the sciantifie and practical 
knowledge displayed in the selection and arrangement of 
these magnificent collections, the progress of communities 
who carried with them to distant climes the habits and 
wants of their mother country, retui'ning to her food and 
raw materials of the finest quality, and in unlimited 
quantity, nearly all gained from lands which but a few 
years since were unproductive. 

It is, tlien, in the intimate acquaintance which these re- 
curring exhibitions afifbrd of the value and abundance of 
the products of the distant possessions of European Go- 
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vernmente, that we may discern one of the greatest bene- 
fits which they confer on our industrious classes. 

The competition and rivalry produced between our own 
and foreign colonies by the exhibition of their respective 
products is no less beneficial to the world than that pro- 
duced by the exhibition of the works of competing 
European manufacturers. The results may not be so easily 
measured, though they can hardly be over-estimated. It 
is one thing to read on such subjecte, and another to see 
collected together, and on a large scale, specimens of 
everything i^culated to be useful to man which our colo- 
nies produce. 

Impressions thus vividly made on the mind are not 
soon foi;gotten, and it is hardly possible to conceive in how 
many ways they may be turned to profitable account. 
May we not, then, fairly ask, after the examination of these 
evidences of the vast wealth of our colonies and posses- 
ewoB, where is the Englishman who can desire to weaken, 
or even to disturb, the cordial feeling which now exists 
between them and the old country ; or who will risk, by 
petty parsimony, the untimely separation from the mother 
country of such sources of strength and power ? 

What is our annual expenditure in connection with them 
to protect the persons and property of so many English- 
men, all contributing, by their energy and industiy, to the 
prosperity of the empire, even if it be as large as some I 
think unfairly represent it to be, compared with the mines 
of wealth they have in store for us, with the friendship of 
the active and increasingly intell igent population so rapidly 
developing its power, or with the moral view of the 
question which makes England and Englishmen the fore- 
most in diffusing civilisation and Christianity in all parts 
of the world. 

I regret that there should be those who do not 
value the great results necessarily emanating from a 
wise and liberal government of our Colonial Empire, 
and who only see the present and judge of it in the 
narrowest spirit, as though the maximum eflfect of our 
colonial policy was already reached, instead of being 
in its infancy, and who attach no importance to the 
political and moral influence which laelongs to this 
country, as the founder of such great communities, nor 
value the influence it must retain, when in the course of 
time, that spirit of independence which it is difficult to 
eradicate from the Anglo-Saxon mind, leads the colonists 
to the conclusion that they possess wealth, strength, and 
intelligence enough to govern themselves. 

When this time arrives, as it certainly will, may we 
separate as nations acknowledging each others power, 
greatness, and intelligence ; and speaking the same lan- 
guage, having the same ends in view, may our efforts 
be devoted to the promotion of each others prosperity. 

But, impressed as I am with the importance of the 
duties the possession of this great power and influence im- 
poses upon us, 1 cannot leave this portion of my subject 
— though 1 ought to apologise for the digression — with- 
out referring to the deep interest with which everyone 
must reflect upon the injury the moral tone and the 
upright manly character of the young and rising people in 
our colonies may sustain, if England looking only to tem- 
porary relief to herself, continues to supply them with 
population by compulsory emigration, embracing only one 
sex, and the vilest of that sex. 

The supply of labour to a colony will, I humbly submit, 
be very dearly bought by drawing it from the most lazy, 
most vicious, and most polluted sources in the mother 
country. As an ardent admirer of our colonial system, as 
a sincere well-wisher for its prosperity, and a careful ob- 
server of recorded facts, I earnestly hope our colonies wiU 
not now. or at any future time, allow any addition to be 
made to the number of our criminal population tliey have 
already received. 

To sum up then, the effect produced by the study of the 
collections in the Indian and Colonial Departments, I 
would say that comparatively few of those who inspected 
them had previously more than a vague idea of the wealth 



and productiveness of the colonies, or of tlieir progi'ess since 
1851. The introduction of railways, of electric telegraphy, 
and other important public works, as well as the discovery 
of gold and the accurate survey of unexplored lauds, have 
together contributed to produce the great practical result 
indicated to us by the vast increase in tlie past ten years 
of their imports and exports, and I cannot doubt that the 
contemplation of these evidences of the bounty of Provi- 
dence, will strengthen in the national mind the connetion 
of the importance of these possessions ^to the empire, and 
will enforce upon Parliament the necessity of removing 
from them, as far as it is possible by imperial legislation, 
every impediment to the freest commercial and political 
action. 

I must not omit to notice the mteresting collections of 
the industries and natmal products of China and Japan. 
But, beautiful as they were, it is difficult to discover any 
material progress since 1851 in the application of their 
acknowledged ingenuity and taste to useful pm-poses, or 
to trace in their works any result of their increasing inter- 
course with European nations. 

I will next consider what are the results of our expe- 
rience in 1862, with reference to the management of fu- 
ture Exhibitions. 

First. As to the Constitution of the Commission — its 
expenditure and receipts ; 

Secondly. As to the appointment of Juries and the sys- 
tem of Awards of Prizes ; and 

Thirdly. Aa to the circumstances which must guide us 
in determining when another Exhibition siiall be held. 

The principles on which the Commissions of 1851 and 
1862 were constituted are essentially dissimilar. 

That of 1851 embraced representatives of all classes — 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, members of large 
commercial and manutactming establishments, and mem- 
bers of scientific bodies. 

Scarcely a question could be raised on which one or 
more of the Commissioners could not afford practical in- 
formation. This gave confidence in, and weight to, the 
decisions of the Commissioners. There were also several 
important Committees — the Building Committee, for in- 
stance, which greatly assisted the Commissioners. Under 
them, there was a large statf of able and zealous officers. 

In 1862, the Commission consisted of only five mem- 
bers, who endeavoured to apply the rules and arrange- 
ments of 1851 to the management of 1862, but without the 
machinery by which they had been successfully worked. 

The highest executive authority had not, within itself, 
tire deliberative or creative power of the Commission 
of 1851, and the staff was very differently constituted. 
The adherence at first to precedent was probably too 
strong, and there was too great self-reliance on the part of 
some wlio were employed, which, when new and unforeseen 
difficulties arose, very much increased the labour auid re- 
sponsibility of the Commissioners, and interfered with tliat 
regular and harmonious working which was contemplated. 
There was not the practical knowledge and advice to fall 
back upon, or the physical strength to carry on the work 
which was available in eveiy emergency in 1851 ; so that, 
notwithstanding the untiring energy of the Chairman, Lord 
Granville, and especially of his colleague and our colleague. 
Sir C. W. Dilke, and the invaluable services of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Sandford, the work was too nmch for the Com- 
mission. This led to hurry and confusion at times, which 
the constitution of the Commission on the same principles 
as that of 1851 would have precluded. We hope, then, 
whenever another Commission may be issued, the pre- 
cedent of 1851 will be followed rather than that of 
1862. 

Next as to receipts and expenditure. In 1851, a 
guarantee fund of £250,000 was subscribed at the last 
moment, by a comparatively small number of indi- 
viduals. In 1862, before any decided step had been 
taken to prepare for the Exhibition, a guai-antee fund, 
of nearly lialf a million sterling, was subscribed by re- 
presentatives of all classea- -Peers, Commoners, and men 
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of business— to cover any deficiency which might arise 
from an excess of expenditure Ijeyond the receipts, and 
this large sum would have been considerably exceeded 
had the railway companies carried out the arrangement 
for a joint subscription to this fund, which was originally 



The great success of this, the first step, proved the 
ppnlarity of the undertaking, and perliaps gave an undue 
impetus to expenditure. 

I cannot leave this part of my subject without noticing 
the services of the officers of our Society in the cause of 
exhibitions. 

It may be thought that the acknowledgment by the 
public of the energetic assistance rendered by this Society 
to the cause of International Exhibitions includes that af- 
forded by its officers, but there are officers to whom justice 
is not done by such indirect praise, and in placing on record 
my very strong opinion that the success of all the early 
measures connected with the Guarantee Fund, and of the 
negotiations with the Commissioners of 1851, was veiy 
mateiially promoted by the steady perseverance, know- 
ledge, and tact of our officers, and especially by the exer- 
tions of our valued friend and secretary, Mr. Foster, I am 
only doing a tardy act of justice. 

I am unable to give the particulars of the receipts and 
expenditure, as the report of the Commissioners is not yet 
published, but these details are of little importance, as 
my present purpose is not to enter upon a criticism of 
this or that expenditure, or to inquire whether one or 
the other might have been avoided. My object is to place 
a broad and general view of the results of the Exhibition 
before you, for which it is sufficient to say the receipts 
from various sources have covered the expenditure. I 
will therefore only add that I think scant justice has 
been done to the very great exertions of the Chairman of 
the Commission, Lord Gianville, and his colleagues, for 
the heavy responsibility they undeiiook in directing this 
great undei'taking. The sterling interest in the industrial 
progress of the countiy, which urges the voluntary dis- 
charge of such laborious duties by men of the highest 
rank and station, can only arise from a noble spirit of 
public duty. 

We, the members of the Society of Arts, must feel 
deeply grateful to them. They undertook the direction 
of this work, believing all their labours would be en- 
couraged by the active personal support of our late Eoyal 
President, of which they and the nation were so suddenly 
and lamentably deprived, as also by the countenance and 
support of the Eoyal Family. They entered upon their 
duties before the great calamity of the present day — the 
Civil War in America— had begun. It is needless "for me 
to enlarge upon the effect on the receipts of the Commis- 
sion, and the increase of labour and anxiety imposed upon 
them, in consequence of these unfortunate but deeply la- 
mented events. I would rather ask you to consider how 
great would have been the ielat attending it, and how 
great would have been the pecuniary success, had the 
Exhibition received the Inestimable advantage of the 
constant presence of the Queen, the Prince, and the 
Eoyal Family, and the still greater success which 
would have attended the festivals had they been pre- 
sided over in 1862 as they were in 1851. Without 
tliis support in 1861 the Exhibition would probably have 
been a comparative failure ; without it in 1862, thanks to 
the soundness and univei-sality of the principles on which 
such international gatherings are based, we have accom- 
plished a great success, greater indeed than that o 
1851, when the unforeseen events of 1861-62 are fairly 
appreciated, and the difference between the wet summer 
of 1862 and the fine summer of 1851 is allowed for — 
11'94 inches of rain having fallen on 71 out of 159 days 
in 1862, whilst 6-91 inches only fell on 53 days out of 
141 in 1851 ; nor must wo forget the effect produced upon 
the receipts by the rival atti~actions, to visitors from the 
countiy, of the Crystal Palace and the South Kensington 
Museum, both of which popular and instructive places 



of public amusement emanated from the Exhibition of 
1851. 

Kext, as to the prizes and the system of awards. 

A difficulty arises in the consideration of this part of 
the subject, from the necessity of satisfying foreign as 
well as English exhibitors. 

Our Society — having in view the various opinions which 
were expressed by persons who appeared equally capable 
of forming a sound judgment on the subject, and desiring 
that they should be recorded as soon as possible after the 
close of the Exhibition — issued a circular with questions, 
calculated to elicit 'information upon the working of the 
Juries and the distribution of Prizes, to which 114 replies 
were received. 

Of these there were : — 



Exhibitors 

Cliairmen of Juries & Jurors 
Neither Juror or Exhibitor 
Foreign Commissioners ... 
Colonial „ 

Total 



In&Tourof 
the Award 
ofPrizeB. 



20 
26 

4 
10 

4 



64 



Against 
tiiem. 



22 

11 

1 

2 

4 



Doubtfol. 



40 



10 



But of the 64 favourable to prizes, several added 
strongly qualifying remarks to the effect, that they ap- 
proved thepi if they could be given with perfect fairness 
and impartiality, and by juries intimately acquainted 
with the subject for which they were awarded. In 47 
cases elaborate reasons have been assigned for the opinions 
given, of which 25 are for and 19 against prizes. There 
are 63 replies confined to the simple monosyllables, " Yes" 
and " No," of which 39 are for and 24 against them. 

I will not venture an opinion upon the merits of the 
respective advocates for or against prizes, but simply state 
that I feel sure, when the question of prizes has again to 
be considered, it will be necessary, if it be determined to 
retain them, to revise with great care the rules under 
which the adjudications shall be made ; and the cases now 
before the courts of law show how easily the public may 
be misled and injured by their means. 

In stating the opinions of foreigners with reference to 
prizes, I ought to mention that Prince Napoleon, the Presi- 
dent of the Exhibition of 1856, and of the French Commis- 
sion issued in connexion with that of 1862, is decidedly 
opposed to them, and no one can have had better oppor- 
tunities of forming a sound judgment upon this difficult 
subject, or be more fully inifbrmed upon the effect the 
absence of prizes would produce upon French exhibitors. 

The next subject for consideration is the period which 
must elapse before another International Exhibition can 
be advantageously held in England. 

This must be determined with reference to the 
object of such exhibitions ; to the interests and wishes 
of foreign countries ; to the interests of exhibitors, who 
expect to derive pecuniary advantages from exhibiting ; 
and to the feelings of those who, having no personal in- 
terest to promote, contribute most materially by the loan 
of valuable works to their success, and without whose aid 
exhibitions would be deprived of their attractiveness to a 
large number of visitors ; and also to the difficulty, which 
will increase with every succeeding exhibition, in finding 
room for the rapidly-increasing number of the products of 
industry. 

Are we, then, to consider this question in its widest 
and most comprehensive aspect, as relating to an institution 
of the most cosmopolitan character, not originated for the 
benefit of individuals, though largely contributing to it, 
but in the interests of the world at large ? Let us 
try and carry out the wise views of the Prince Consort, 
who described its object to be " to give a true test and a 
" living picture of the point of development at which the. 
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" whole of mankind had arrived, and a new starting point 
" from which all nations will be able to direct their further 
" exertions." 

This cannot be attained unless there be considerable 
periods between the Exhibitions. If wa expect foreigners 
to contribute, as they have hitherto done, to the magnifi 
cence and usefulness of our Exhibitions, we must be pre 
pared, as we did in 1855, to take a proportionate interest 
in theirs, and tills not only on the ground of the reciprocal 
interchange of civilities between nations, but on national 
and interested grounds, for we cannot afford to be absent 
from any great international gatheiing of the world's in- 
dustry, be it held wherever it may. 

We cannot reasonably expect tliat the possessors of valu- 
able works of art, without whose aid Exhibitions would be 
comparatively uninteresting, will be willing to part with 
them at short intervals of time, or that the manufacturers 
of large and expensive machinery can be constantly in- 
curring the inconvenience and expense of sending to distant 
places the magnificent examples heretofore exliibited, or 
that valuable collections of natural products, from all 
parts of the world, can be brought together but at con- 
siderable intervals ot time. 

Too frequent International Exhicitions must, I think, 
deprive them of much of tiieir interest, lower them in 
quality and in natici a- importance, reduce them to bazaars 
rather than collections of the world's art and industry, 
and divest them of that special and most intevesting and 
instructive purpose for wliich tliey were originated, viz., 
to maik at intervals, for the inlonnation of statesman and 
those engaged in arts, manufactures, and commerce, the 
direction and progress of human industry. 

Now that Exhibitions have become acknowledged in- 
stitutions held in the interest of the industry of the world, 
and now that their novelty has passed away, they can 
only be supported by one class on account of the com- 
mercial advantages they afford, and by others from the 
pride they feel in being able, by the loan of valuable 
works to contribute to the pleasure and instruction of 
millions of people, and to uphold the reputation and 
greatness of their country. 

I arrive, then, at the conclusion, that so long as Inter- 
national Exhibitions are confined to England and ITranoe, 
each country could hold one with advantage about every 
ten years, but that, now other states desire to join in this 
peaceful mode of promoting the industry of the world, and 
to receive their full share of the benefits arising from the 
freest interchange of products and manufactures, the inter- 
vals between thern in each country must be longer. No 
advantage that could result to us from holding them more 
frequently can be compared to that the world will derive 
from their being held in countries where the people 
are unacquainted \vith the benefits which an accurate know- 
ledge of the products and manufaci ures of other nations 
corners upon all. It appears to me, that liaving in view 
our own prosperity as the largest manufacturere of the 
world, an International Exhibition held in a foreign 
country, where the products of our industries are compa- 
ratively unknown, is of greater importance than one 
held in this coimtry, which can be seen by compara- 
tively very few foreigners. The value of International 
Exhibitions does not depend on the frequency with which 
they may be held in one country, but upon their being 
held in various countries at reasonable intervals, so as to 
diffuse their advantages among the greatest number of the 
citizens of the world. 

I hope that the views 1 have now had the honour to lay 
before the Society have convinced you that the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862 has most thoroughly fulfilled 
the duly assigned to it. I find that by the mark set in 
1851 we can note accurately an industrial progi'ess in 
England, in our Colonies, and in Europe of a magnitude 
before unknown in a similar period. So distinctly, indeed, 
is it marked, that it almost becomes a statistical fact in 
the history of the world's industry. 

I find that this progress has taken place during ten 



years, in which the industrial energies of this country 
been most severely taxed by foreign wars, by bad har- 
vests, and by heavier public expenditure than has been 
borne for nearly half a century ; and I find further, that 
these great discouragements have been almost entirely 
counterbalanced by the impetus given by the removal of 
nearly every legal impediment to the free action of our 
commerce with the world. 

This has brought us such vast supplies of food and of raw 
materials in return for our exports (which have increased 
from 74J millions sterling in 1851, to 124 millions In 1862) 
that misfortunes which in former times would well nigh 
have reduced our labouring population to want and misery, 
breeding social and political discontent, have scarcely been 
felt, and have placed us in 1863 in a position boldly to 
meet future difficulties, or, if they do not arrive, to move 
forward with still greater power and confidence than we 
have done during the eleven years which have just passed. 

If, then, ouf industrious classes have gained so much by 
our recent commercial legislation, may we not inquire if 
there be any laws still in force which restrain the energies 
of inventors or restrict the free action of commercial pur- 
suits ? 

Our reply must be that at home but few remain, while 
abroad there are still far too many ; at home perhaps the 
most important, but respecting which considerable differ- 
ence of opinion, I regret to say, still exists, is, in my 
opinion, our patent law, which is now receiving the atten- 
tion of a Royal Commission. 

1 find, by the Jury Keports, that the most striking and 
characteristic feature of the Exhibition was a general im- 
provement in the quality, and in the manipulative skill 
and taste employed in the production of most manufac- 
tures, whether English or Foreign, and not in the number 
or importance of new inventions. 

The reporters on Paper, and on Iron and Steel, refer to 
the fact of the large number of patents taken out, and the 
poverty of the results accruing from them, and whan we 
review the whole Exhibition, and compare it with 1851, 
and reflect that in the interval above 30,000 English pa- 
tents have been taken out, independently of the registra- 
tion of designs, and besides those taken out by foreigners in 
their respective countries, each patent securing to the 
patentee the monopoly of his fancied improvement for 14 
years, we must, 1 think, be led to the conclusion, either 
that patentees have in most cases some other object in 
view in taking out a patent than securing themselves the 
advantages to be derived from a new invention, or that 
the patent law holds out to a speculative class the chances 
of winning a prize in a lottery too great for them to with- 
stand, and therefore encourages a species of gambling in 
so-called inventions, by giving privileges to crude, ill-di- 
gested schemes, which, perfectly useless in themselves, are 
great incumbrances to the progress of real improvement. 

I cannot express my opinion on the position the patent 
laws now so injuriously hold to industry more clearly 
than in the words which M. Chevalier applies to the pa- 
tent laws of France : — " Patents," he says, " were born of 
" a sentiment the object of which was the protection of the 
" rights of intelligence. Patents are now injurious to 
" industry, and experience shows they do not secure real 
" advantages to inventors, or, if at all, very rarely. In 
" the few instances of benefit derived from patents, the 
" profits have gone to the hornets and not to the indust- 
" rious bees." 

But in foreign countries there is yet a great deal to be 
done before International Exhibitions can folly realise 
their glorious mission, and we must look with intense in- 
terest to the progress and gradual adoption of free-trade 
principles abroad. Judging by the effect of their applica- 
tion to our own trade and commerce in tiie last ten years, 
it is difficult to limit our expectations as to the vastness of 
the resalts which will follow their adoption by the great 
European Governments, and nothing will hasten it so 
much as holding International Exhibitions in countries 
where prohibitory and restrictive commercial laws are still 
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in force; When this- timeconies; and there are moeV«n- 
couraging signs tliat the public mind of Europe is-steadify 
advancing towards it, we shall have to record industrial 
progress which will as far eclipse anything w« have yet 
expel ienced, as the richness of their natural products^ and 
tliB population and area of the other European States, 
exceed those of the United Kingdom. 

But whilst we are thus looliing to theOld World with 
hope, and to the seata of despotic Government for 
commercial freedom and progress, we cannot forget 
that discouraging blot which so lamentably disfigures the 
New World. That the country wiiich, but a; little more 
than two years liaclc, prided itself on being all but the l)eet 
governed, and its people the most universally educated 
and peaceable in the world, should so suddenly disregard 
the lessons of exi)erience, lessens tiws confidence with which 
we otherwise shoujd believe in the early anoomplislmirait 
of universal free trade. 

The recently free and educated America has dealt' a 
heavier blow to the • progress of commercial ' liberty than 
has been for a long time past inflicted by the combifled 
action of despotic governments. They have advanced, 
though slowly, while America has retrograded rapidly. 
It is, however, as impossible to believe that the advan- 
tages of the freedom it has hitherto enjoyed will be 
forgotten, as it is to believe that the evils attending the 
operation of protiibitiveahd restrictive laws will not, when 
tlie temporary excitement of war has passed, make them- 
selves as apparent and as oppressive and obnexiousiin the 
New World as they have become in the Old. 

Lotus then hope that' before the next ten years have 
passed, prohibitory and restrictive commercial laws will 
be abolished throughout Europe — that our inventive power 
may be relieved from theonly load now fM-essing upon it, 
and that in the new world wo mav see, long before »hat 
time, a restoration of peace, and with it the reacknowMg- 
ment of those principles of freedom, personal and com- 
mercial, without which, no matter what the form of go- 
vernment, nations' cannot he contented and prosperous ; 
and, in conclusion, 1 have only to express my conviction, 
which 1 believe will be fttlly responded to in this room, 
that when the proper time arrives our Society, as in 1851 
and 1862, will be fully alive to the discharge of its duties, 
and as efficient as it has liitberto beea in its endeavours to 
promote International Exhibitions. 



DlSGUSSroN. 

The Marquis of Salisbuby said he rose to express' the 
gratitiule which must be universally felt by all present to 
the gentleman who had read the excellent paper they had 
just heard. He believed, .according to the forms of this 
Society, there was generally some discussion upon the 
subject which had been brought belore them, but afiyone 
who looked at the wide and comprehensive nature of this 
paper, and tlie large number of topics it embraced, would 
feel with him that any, disoa«sion upon it must necessarily 
be very desultory ; that no individual subject could be 
treated of in a manner which itsimportaucedeserved ; and 
that, therefore, it would ba much better to reserve for 
futuie consideration any {^rticulaf details of the very ex- 
cellent paper they had just heard. The object of that 
paper had been to show the great progress that had been 
made in indusuy and art since the Exhibition of 1851, 
and that that progress had been moat liatisfactory could 
not lie doubted. In the recent Exhibition they had been 
favoured with the kind assistance of his Royal. Higli- 
ness, who occupied the chair at the opening ceremonial, 
and for this thiy were truly grateiul They oidy 
hoped that, on all future occasionsi they would meet witli 
the same support irom his Royal Highness and the noble 
house to which he belonged, in the emouiagenient of all 
that tended to pioniote the arts, inauufaclures, and eoui- 
nieroe of the country. There was eveiy reason to be sa- 
ti-tied with the evidence that had been biought foiward 
of the great progress this country had made, and there 



wasfno doubts it' bad lai^ly contribttted to theimprove- 
ment'wtoicji'hjrf taken place over all the world. They 
were much indebted to the gentleman who had devot«d 
so much time and attention to bring this subject before 
them in a condensed and at the same time very coropre-' 
hensive form ; and he thought he could not do better than 
propose that the ■ thanks of this assembly be most cor- 
dially given to that gentleman for his laboure. He would' 
conclude by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Hawes. 

Lord EBunr said the deep interest he had taken in th»' 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 made it a very great pleasure 
to him to second the motion of the noble Marquis. He' 
could not but think that the Council of this Society were 
entitled to their thanks for having given the Society this 
opportunity of hearing so eloquent a pa|)er upon the 
results of the late Ex+iibition. Events succeeded eaebi 
other with such rapidity in this country, and in the world 
at large, that if we did not stop to note their effects upon- 
society, the impressions produced were transient, and ^'00B 
became effaced. It must be obvious to all that they had 
)iad this evening a- most able conductor throughout - 
the whole Exhibition, from one end to the other — a cou- 
dluctor who had taken them lightly over all the principal' 
bbjects exhibited, but who had only been able to do 
this through tlie deep study he had evidently him- 
self liestowed upon every department of that Exhibition. 
There had been some things stated which, perhaps, wer»> 
not flattering to our national vanity, and this* he thought, 
ishowed that this paper had beea drawn up, at least, with 
irajBii tialtty. Other statements must have been gratifying 
to us ; and in treading upon that ground, which pro- 
bably interested those present more than any other — ho- 
meant the, ground of Art — Mr. Hawes had stated very 
clearly the various excellencies and deficiencies of the larsti 
Exhibition ; but there was one country which he (Lord 
Ebuiy) thought had not been touched upon so pro- 
minently as it deserved — he relerred" to Denmark, 
with which we had recently been so auspicioiisly: 
connected, and the works of which, in his opiiiioi^ 
were perhaps, for its size, the most remarkable of any 
that appeared in the art department of the Exhibition. 
He thought they could hardly overestimate the value of 
such a paper as that'which had been brought before them 
this evening, while those matters were fresh in their 
minds. Itwasadocument they could refer to on future 
occasions, and he thought the recommendations given, 
both with regard to the composition of the CominissioD, 
and with regard to the length of time which ought to 
elapse between one exhibition and another, must have re- 
coramendedthemselves to the good sense and reasonof 
all who had had'the advantage of hearing them. Under 
these circumstances tte had sincere pleasure in seconding' 
the motion which had been proposed by his noble friend. 

Mr. Mabsh Neiaon sjud the speech by the noble lord 
who had just addressed the meeting showed how unde- 
sirable it was to deviate from the usual custom of dis- 
cussing the papers brought before this Society. The noble 
lord had pointed out an omission in the able paper read 
by Mr. Hawes, and he (Mr. Nelson) would take the li- 
berty of pointing to one or two matters which had not 
been referred to in that paper, with the view of doing aa 
they had been invited to do by Mr. Hawes, namely, using 
the experience gained in the late Exhibition as a guide 
to any future undertaking of a similar kind. He (Mr. 
Nelson) could not but think that if the recommendations 
from time to time proposed by this Society to her Majesty's 
Gomniissioners had met wtth a little more attention, a 
great many of those faults which were patent, not only in 
this country, but thioughout Europe, might have been ob- 
viated, more particularly, he believed, the financial results 
.vould have been diderent. On the last occasion, when they 
had the pleasure of discui-siiig this subject under the presi- 
ilcncy of Lord Granville, the noble lord admitted that a 
great deal of practical good resulted from that discussion. 
Having quoted ihe remaiks of a writer in favour of exhi- 
bitions being arranged according to classes and not coun- 
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tries, Mr. Nelson went on to remark — that upon the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting to which he alluded appearing 
in the French papers, Prince Napoleon said he was so 
satisfied that that was the proper mode of arrangement, 
that he was determined to adopt it in futui-e exhibitions 
in France. Wliat an opportunity the Commissioners of 
the late exhibition had lost in not being the first to adopt 
this system ! Another suggestion was that in any 
future exhibition the greatest economy should be 
exercised as to the building. The contract for the first 
exhibition building was £79,800, and with the gratuity 
to Messrs. Fox and Henderson and extras, the cost was ulti- 
mately raised to £161,000. The extjnt of the first exhi- 
bition, as compared with the second, was about the same. 
The first contract entered into by the Commissiouera of the 
late Exhibition was ;fi300,000 — nearly double the amount 
paid for the first building, including the gratuity to the 
contractors. If proper economy had been exercised, in- 
stead of a deficiency, made up by one of the contractoi's, 
there would have been a very large surplus. Another 
point for consideration was the result of the Exhibition 
with reference to this Society itself. This Society was 
the principal promoter of the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. 
By the agreement with the Commissioners, in considera- 
tion of those exertion?, it was originally stipulated that if 
the building were retained permanently the Society was to 
have possession of a portion of the picture galleiy. Shortly 
afterwards the Commissioners asked the Society to annul 
that agi'eement by the substitution of the words " provided 
the Exhibition succeeds," for the words " if the building 
is permanently retained." The result was, that although 
the building was intended to be retained, and although 
Parliament was about to be called upon to vote a sum of 
money from the public funds for the purchase of it, the 
Society of Arts was to receive no advantage. He must say 
ike thought in this respect that Mr. Cole had been rather 
negligent of the interests of the Society ; and he thought, 
moreover, the Society was fairly entitled to that poition 
■of the building which had been originally conceded to it. 
Another question to discuss was the results of the Exhi- 
bition to the public. Those results were shown in the 
paper just issued by Parliament, from which it appeared 
the countiy would be called upon to vote nearly half a 
million of money for the purpose of retaining that hideous 
building. The gentleman who had read the paper had 
bat very slightly alluded to the subject of the building. 
He knew what the feeling was in this room this time 
last ^ear when it was discussed, and it was he who 
lose in his place as a member of the Council to ask Lord 
Qranville to omit that question from the discussion, but 
Lord Qranville very properly said, " If you talk about 
the Exhibition, everything which pertains to it, within 
and without, is matter for discussion," and ho could not 
help thinking that the ingenious advice of the two noble 
lords who had addressed them this evening, not to enter 
into a discussion upon the paper, was in order to prevent, 
as far as possible, that knotty and somewhat disagreeable 
point being entered upon on this occasion. It was some- 
what apropos that the subject should have been brought 
forward a few days before the purchase of the building 
would have to be considered in Parliament, and he could 
not believe that Parliament would sanction such a lavish 
expenditure of the public funds. Let them look at the 
results. The first Exhibition building cost £161,000. 
That was a building universally admired, and one which 
was more or less copied by every country who had an 
exhibition subsequent to that of 1851 ; but notwithstanding 
the advice of this Society, that that should be the prototype 
of the building of 1862, a building was erected for whicli 
Parliament was now asked to give £80,000, and to spend 
i284,000 in altering or completing it, nearly double the 
first cost of the Exhibition of 1851, and £128,000 more 
than the cost of the Crystal Palace, including the purchase 
of the Hyde-park building. The total cost of the Crystal 
Palace was £235,000, and yet the country was asked to 
expend £284,000 in altering this monstrous building. If 



the alteration were such as to make it a building worthy 
of the country, he would be the last to oppose it; but on 
every principle of design, pUu, and architectural effect, 
that building had been universally condemned. In the 
first place, the building was below the level of the streets ; 
some dozen steps had to be descended to reach the main 
portions of the structure, and they could never raise it up, 
and if any one took the pains to examine the beautiful 
drawings in the Royal Academy this year, and compared 
them with the building itself, they would find that there 
was not a chance of their being carried into effect, as they 
differed so materially from the structure now standing 
at Kensington ; and he believed the end of this busi- 
ness would be, that a report would be made that it 
was impossible to alter the present building, that it would 
be better to sweep it away and go to Parliament for 
another grant. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained, so far as he was able to do so, what this £284,000 
was for. He was asked whether it was for the purpose of 
canying out any new design, when he replied that that 
estimate was merely t'lat the building might assume a 
decent appearance. Could anything be more insulting to 
the common sense and taste of the country ? If the pre- 
sent site was a desirable one let it be purchased, but sweep 
away the building and begin de novo. The building had 
been declared to be unfitted for the objects for which it 
was erected, not only by architects of great experience, 
but by the public. It bore no comparison to the Crystal 
Palace, and yet it was to be made a fixture and a pei-ma- 
nent disgrace to the country. He thought, as far as the 
results to the public were concerned, if this building were 
to be perpetuated it would be a lamentable thing for the 
coimtty. 

Mr. Henby Colb said Mr. Nelson had thought proper 
to introduce his (Mr. Cole's) name into this discussion, and 
if that personal allusion had not been made he would have 
left Mr. Nelson's statements to speak for themselves, but 
he challenged that gentleman to produce any authoiity 
whatever for the statement that he (Mr. Cole) had been any 
party to the negotiations for the sale of the building to the 
government. On his honour he stated he had had nothing 
whatever to do w^ith it. He had not even been consulted 
upon the matter by any member of the government, and he 
had had nothing whatever to do with any negotiations be- 
tween the government and the contractors for the building ; 
and he declared that every syllable Mr. Nelson had uttered 
on that subject was positively untrue. He could go through 
many of the other statements, and show that they were 
equally untrue. To refer to one instance alone — as to the 
extent of the building of 1851 being equal to that of the 
building of 1862 — the difference was as between 18 acres 
and 26 acres of ground ; that was a fact which Mr. Nelson 
could determine for himself. He had no intention of fol- 
lowing Mr. Nelson throughout his statements, and would 
not have risen except in his own justification. 

Mr. Newton Wilson, while agreeing with the views 
of the noble lords who had suggested the inadvisability of 
entering upon the discussion of so comprehensive a paper 
this evening, expressed a hope that the Council would 
afford a future opportunity of considering many points of 
great importance which had been introduced in the 
paper, and which he considered were proper sulijects for 
full and deliberate discussion by the members of this 
Society. 

Mr. J. H. MuBCHisoN remarked that the temper and 
tone displayed by certain members of the Councit did not 
tend to prevent the display of unpleasant feelings 
whenever the subject of the Exhibition building was 
brought before the Society. He thought a great deal, if 
not the chief cause, of the difference of opinion that 
existed with regard to the merits of the building 
had been occasioned by the manner in which the 
selection of it had been made. One great object of 
this Society was to promote art, and a more splendid 
opportunity of bringing forward the architectural ability 
of the country never occurred than would have been af- 
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ibrded by inviting designs and plans for the building for 
the late International Exhibition. But the publio heard 
nothing o£ the boild-ng till it was selected and contracted 
for, and it waa certainly an important omission from the 
paper that it. had not shown that ill future exhibitions it 
would be desirable that a different mode of selecting the 
building etiould be aflopted. Ho would not occupy the 
time of the meeting longer on tiiis occasion, because he 
Believed it was the intention of the Council to afford an 
opportunity at a fuiure time for discussing this subject in 
the most unre?erv8d manner. Ho regretted that it should 
have been brought forward at the end of the session 
rather than at tlie comnienoenient, when the whole sub- 
ject might have lieen fully considered and discussed in a 
manner which itsimportance deserved. 

Mr. Mabsh Nelson stated, in explanation, that the 
superficial area of the building of 18G2 was 720,000 feet, 
and that of the buildiu),' of 1861, 786,200 feet. He was 
eompaiing the IbSl building with that of 1862 jus it 
would bs sold to tho country. The only difference was 
in the eastern and western annexes to the present building. 
His lloyal Highness the Duke of Uambkidob then 
rosei and said his remarks would be very biief, as he Celt 
himself in a somewhat difficuU position. It was true that 
be had had the honour of taking part in the opening of 
the Great liJxhibitiou of 1862, but that was a circumstance 
which did not in the slightest degree originate fiom any 
personal qualitioations Iw posRefaed to undertake tliat 
duty, for he had no intimate acqaiotance with subjects of 
this kind. As a soldier, lie had naturally principally 
devoted himself to military affairs, and that circumstance 
alone very niatei'ially disqualified him from giving a 
correct opinion upon the sul)je.ct3 treated of in the paper. 
He had alluded to the fact that he had been placed in a 
sonaewhat peculiar position in connection with the late 
Exhibition, from a circumstance which had been adverted 
tO' by the gentleman who had given them so able and 
eloquent a description of the raaults of that exhibition. 
That circumstance was a loss which no Society could feel 
more deeply or more continuously than the Society he 
bad now the honour to address. It was a loss which had 
beeo experienced by this great and powei-ful nation. It 
was a loss which had been felt from the highest dwelling 
to tlie' humblest cottage. It was a loss which had been 
feU in our distant coloniesv It was a loss which was felt 
by none more than by those connected with the airts and 
seiences of this ooufttry ; for he was quite sure' that to that 
great and illustrious Prince was dire much of the progress 
Uiat had been made. Itmight with justice be saicl, tliat 
sioce the time when he assutsed the high and prominent' 
position he so wobly filled durinj; his lifetime in this country, 
anew impulse was given to the arts and sciences here. 
Now, in no respect was this more felt tlian with reference 
to the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, for if it had not been 
for the Prince Gonsort; he thought it probable that th« 
Exhibition of 1851 would never have taken place. Per- 
sonally, it was true that his Royal Highness took no im- 
mediate part in the Exhibition of 1862, but it was- well 
Inown that his invaluable advice was in the early stage of 
that undertaking anxiously sought for by those who ma- 
naged the Exhibition. Though not ostensibly connected 
with that Exhibition as he was in 1851, still his spirit had 
peivaded it, and thefefore he (the Duke of Cambiidge) felt 
justified in again paying that testiiuony of respect to his 
memory, whioboould never be offered more appropriately 
than at » mueting of this Society, over which he had so 
ably presided. Ho must eonfess he thought the sugges- 
tion of his noble friendthe Marquis of Salisbury, in moving 
the resolution, was wise and judicious, viz., that so many 
iffljportant and interesting subjects had been alluded to 
in the able paper thoy had heard from Mr. Hawes, that 
th^ere was hardly time or opportunity to discuss them sa' 
tisfaotorily on this occasion, and any discussion must ne- 
tessarily be of a very desultory character. He could not 
but think that what they had just experienced proved the 
noble marquis to have been right ; because, although it 



i was- perfectly true that it was competent for any gentle'.- 
'man who had any observations to make to address 
this meeting, yet he did not see that the observations 
which had been made could load ix> any usolil rtmults, 
for they were merely a display of personal feeling, which 
he thought, although it might exist, ought not to have 
been brought forward on this occasion. Whether the 
buiWing wasa good buiMing or a bad building, he was sure 
they did nob pxpect him to offer an opinion, and he 
thought that Pi: 'iament was a more fittiiip' place for the 
discussion of sucn a .subject. To return to tne observations 
of the gentleman who had so ably brought the whole 
question of the Exhibiiion before their notice, he (the 
Chairman) could never regard that Exhibition except as 
one of tho greatest importance, at the same time he 
thought tlie suggestion that those exhibitions should 
not he too frequent was deperving of the highest 
consideration. If these internaiional meetings bccurred 
at prolonged and stated periods — say of ten yeais — 
probably that might lie the beat period of intorval — : 
there was always time for reflection, time for new inven- 
tions, and ft)r making use of the experience g.iined on tho 
former occasion. It was right that time should be given 
for new developments of industry-, and for the results of 
any improvements il3 commercial legislation. They could 
not say that the system of ftee-trade had' been yet fully 
developed) althougi it had been established for a consi- 
derable number of years. Then, again, there was the great 
commercial treaty with France. They would not say 
that all the advantages of that treaty had been yet brought 
out. It was necessary in undertaking these International 
Exhibitions that a certain period of time should elapse for 
the world to settle down to those great and inevitable 
changes which were constantly going on. Then, again, if 
they looked to the objects of those gatherings, they ought 
riot to be made too common, so as to lessen the interest, for 
if the interest were lessened the good done was in a great 
degree lost. He had heard, with pleasure, the observa- 
tions which fell from, Mr. Hawes with reference to our 
colonial possessions. If there was one department which, 
as an Engtishman,. gave him more satisfaction than 
another, it was the admirable collection of productions 
fi'om our various colonies. The colonies were thus shown 
in their different stages of devebipment, sotne that 
were backward in bringing out the advantages they 
possessed, and others far advanced, and rapidly coming 
into competition wi'h ourselves. Bethought it was a 
great and glOrious'^thing fbr England to think she had 
these colonies, which looked up to the mother country 
with satisfaction and pleasnre, and were gradually pre- 
paring themselves for a position which he hoped they 
would one day attain, independence. But it was in his 
opinion most undesirable to hasten this; on the contvaiy, 
he thought it was desirable, both for the mother country 
and the colonies themselves, that they should obtain thoil' 
independence as gradually as possible. Of late years it 
had become rather the fashion to treat our coloiies 
with very little consideration, and to speak merely of 
the expense they were to the mother country, without 
looking at the advantages they conferred. He was per- 
suaded it would be a great error if that view were general, 
but he did not believe that was the opinion of the people of 
England. He believed there was a class of people imbued 
with it, btlt he thought the generality of Englishmen 
entirely disapproved of the idea of suddenly, rapidly, and 
he might say almost unreservedly getting rid of our 
colonies; and, therefore, what they saw in the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 ought to make them desire by every 
means in their power to foster and support those 
colonies by good legislation and by kinii support. 
He thought the immediate subjects connected with 
exhibitions- had been so exhausted by the paper read, that 
there was nothing remaining for him to add to what had 
fallen from Mr. Hawes ; and in concluding the few ob- 
servations hehad ventured tomake, he would only express 
to the meeting his regret that on this occasion they should 
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have had tlie disadvantage of being presided over by one 
who, at the outset, explained liow difficult was his posi- 
tion, but who had endeavoured, in the circumstances in 
wliich he was placed, to discharge that duty to the bestof 
his ahihty. His Royal Highness concluded by putting the 
resolution that the thanlcs of the meeting be given to M). 
Ha»'< 8 for his able and valuable paper. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Mr. Hawes, in acknowledging the compliment, ex- 
pressed his thanks for the receptioa that had been given 
to his paper, and said that he liad not disguised, at the 
comujencement of his remarks, tliat he inteoded to beat 
the results of the Exhibition in their commercial, artistic, 
and manufacturing aspects. He had carefully endea- 
youred to avoid introducing any topic whicli he thouglit 
might create difference of opiuion in tlie meeting, and 
had only wished to lay before them a few results, entirely 
without reference to private feelings which some persons 
might entertain witli regard to the building itself. He 
had not thought that a subject for discussion by the So- 
ciety at tiie present mo4uent, and he .was glad to find the 
view he had taken so ably supported by his fioyal Highness 
in the chair. He thanked them for listening to him for the 
third tiuie on this subject. He had almost feared it had 
been exhausted, but he was happy to find that exhibitions 
were still as popular as evei-, and only required to be 
directed with care and judgment to insure success. 

The Secretary announced that the Annual 
General Meeting would be held (in accordance 
with the Bye-Laws) on Wednesday, the 24th 
iaat., at 4 p.m. 



THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRRVENTION OF 
.STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, MANCHESTER. 

At the ordinary monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee cf this Association, held at Manciiester, 
March 31st, William Fairliairn, Esq., C.E., F.R.S,, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, Mr. L. E. Fletcher, chief engineer, pre- 
sented his Monthly Report, of which the following is an 
abstract : — 

During the past month, there have been examined 370 
engines — 1 specially ; 492 boilers — 6 specially, 17 in- 
ternally, 60 thoroughly, and 4u9 externally, in which tlie 
following defects have been I'ouiid : — Fracture, 2 (1 danger- 
ous) ; corrosion, 18 (2 dangerous) ; safety valves out of 
order, 4; water gauges ditto, 24(1 dangerous); pressure 
gauges ditto, IC; feed appaiatus ditto, 5 ; blow-off cocks 
ditto, 47 (1 dangerous) ; fusible plugs ditto, 5 ; furnaces 
outof shape, 3(1 dangerous) ; over-pressure, 2 ; deficiency 
of water, 2; blistered plates, 2. Total, 130 (6 dangerous). 
Boilers without glass water gauges, 1; without pressure 
gauges, 1 ; without blow-off cocks, 36 ; without back 
pressure valves, 68. 

EXPI,OSIONS. 

It will bo remembered that in last raontli's report no 
detailed particulars were given of No. 1 explosion, which 
occurred to a boiler not under the inspection of this As- 
sociation, and which was of the double furnace, internally 
fired class. Particulars have, however, been since obtained, 
and show that the explosion was of a very simple character. 
It was the practice to keep up a fire in this boiler through- 
out the night, for the purpose of heating tlie mill, and a 
boy was lelt in charge to attend to it. The demand made 
upon the boiler for steam was such that no supply of water 
would carry it through the night, and therefore it was the 
duty of the attendant to make up the deficiency with the 
donkey pump. This, however, he neglected to do, in 
consequence of which the furnace crowns were laid bare, 
the plates became red-hot, and collapse ensued. The boy 
was absent from the boiler at the time of the explosion, 
neither was any one else near it, and thus happily no lives 
were lost nor any one injured, whi'e the damage to pro- 
perty was confined to that done to the boiler itself. 



This is just one of those oases in which a low-water 
safety-valve would have been of service, not only by its 
giving an alarm betore 'he furnace crowns were laid bare, 
but also by lotting off the pressuiie of steam. 

Two explosions have occurred during the past month to 
boilers not under the inspection of this Association, by 
which 15 persons were killed, and 16 others injmred, 
making a total of 81. Both boilers have been peiBonally 
examined subsequent to the explosion. The following is 
the .monthly tabular statement:— 



Index No. 


.Bate. 


GENBKil DbSCRITIHOH 

OF Boiler. 


11 

|3 


ftl.S' 


Total. 


No. 4. 
No. 5. 


Feb. 23. 
March \1. 


Vertical Iron Works 
Boiler. Internally 
fired 

Ordinary double flue, or 
"liimcaBbire." In- 
ternally fired 


13 
2 


15 
1 


28 
3 




Total 


16 


16 













No. 4 explosion occurred at an iron works, to a boiler 
connected to a series of eighteen others. It was very 
similar in general construction, though not precisely so, 
to those known as upright furnace boilers, like which, it 
stood erect, was of considerable height, and surrounded 
with biickwork. They, however, are heated by the flames 
passing off from the iron furnaces, which play fiiat upon 
the outside of the shell, then pass through openings in the 
side into an internal descending flue, and escape to the 
chimney ; while the boiler in question had its own in- 
dependent furnace, placed in the internal flue, which was 
thus converted from a descending to an ascendeing one, 
the openings, at the side becoming outlets for the flame 
instead of inlets. The top of the boiler was hemispheri- 
cal, and the bottom flat; whereas io the oidiiiary luruace 
class, both end» are hemispherical, which is an impoi'tant 
difference. 

The boiler was 20 feet high, and about 9 feet 6 inches 
diameter. The internal fire box was 10 feet high, 4 feet; 
6 inches diameter at the crown, and also for about the 
first 3 feet 6 inches Ijelow ; from which point it tapered 
outwards to a diameter, at the bottom, of 6 feet 
6 inches, leaving an animlar water space all round, about 
18 inches in width, between it and the shell. This 
fire box was united to the shell at the bottom, by a flat 
plate connected by rings of angle iron inside the water 
space. The crown of this internal fire box was slightly 
domed, arid flanged at its attachment to the cylindrical 
slides, being amply stiffened by six angle irons laid across 
and well riveted to it. At the upper part of the fire box, 
were the two outlets previously referred to, and which 
were formed by short transverse flues [lassing through the 
water space, and thus establishing a eomnmnication be- 
tween the internal furnace and the external flue. These 
short flues, which were opposite one to the other, and at 
right angles to the furnace door, were 2 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, and attached by rings of angle iron at each 
end. 

The thickness of the plates was : in the hemispherical 
end and (cylindrical sides of the external shell, three- 
eighths of an inch : in the flat plate at the bottom of the 
water space, seven-sixteenths : while all the angle irons 
were 3 inches by 8 iiiches and half an inch thick. In the 
fire box the thickness of the crown plate was half an inch; 
and that of the sides seven-sixteenths. 

With regard to the lay of the plates, that in the shell 
was according to the usual plan, being radial in the hemi- 
spherical end, and circumferential in the cylindrical sides, 
the seams in the latter breaking joint ; while in the t-ipoi' 
portion of the fire box, the plates were laid longitudinally, 
and thus, which it is important to notice, the seams were 
in line for a length of between six and seven feet. Tlie 
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riveting was single throughout, and the seams were the 
ordinary overlap, 

Tiie boiler had been fitted with a float, two gauge taps, 
one feed stop valve, one feed bacl: -pressure valve, and one 
lever-safety valve of 5 inches diameter, wliich was loaded 
to a pressure of nearly SOlbs., and at all events would 
have allowed the steam to have reached that pressure 
when blowing ofl' freely. Also there were two junction 
valves, one of which was in the steam-pipe communica- 
ting with the entire series of boiler, and the other in that 
connected to the steam hammer. There was no steam 
presfrure-gauge on the boiler itself, but one was fixed to 
the main steam pipe beyond the junction valve, and thus 
aflbrded no indication of the pressure of the steam within 
the boiler, when it was shut off from the others in tlie 
series. Both of tlie junction valves were closed at the 
time of the explosion, and thus tlie safety-valve formed 
the only outlet for tlie steam. What the preesure then 
rose to cannot now be ascertained, the steam pressure 
gauge, as just pointed out, giving no indication under 
such circumstances. The safety-valve, however, was 
found to be free alter the explosion, and there is no reason 
to conclude that it had been otherwise previously. But 
it is apparent frem this how circumstances will arise 
which make it important that every boiler should be 
fitted with a duplicate safety-valve, as well as with its own 
independent pressure-guage. 

A very general impression exists that the cause of most, 
if not 01 all the explosions that occur at iron works, is to 
be found in the old age and dilapidated condition of 
the boilers ; such, however, was not the case in this in- 
stance ; the workmanship of the boiler was satisfactory 
throughout, and its condition good. It was reported to 
have been at work only a few months, which its appear- 
ance corroborated. Were all boilers in as good a condi- 
tion as this one was, explosions would be of muchl-arer 
occurrence than at present. 

The cause of this explosion was not " shortness of 
water;" the crown of the fire box was uninjured, the 
colour of the plate black, a thin scale cavering portions of 
it, while the rents made in the boiler were not those 
which a deficiency of water would have occasioned. 

A serious oversight had been made in the design of 
the boiler, the top end being hemispherical and the bottom 
flat. The hemispherical end would, when the steam was 
fully up, and blowing oft freely, have an upward pressure 
nearly of 250 tons acting upon it and tending to tear it 
away from the bottom. There would be an equal down- 
ward strain counteracting this, induced by the pressure of 
the steam upon the crown and tapering sides aof the fire- 
box, combined with that upon the flat plate forming the 
bottom of the annular water space. As long as the 
attachment between the bottom and the top of the boiler 
held good, the two forces would be in equilibrio, and the 
boiler remain at rest upon its bed. But should the 
attachment fail, tlie upward force would instantly shoot 
the top of the boiler up into the air with a buoyancy of 
250 tons, which it may be remarked, is equal to the 
weight of a long railway train, including the engine and 
tender fully equipped with co le and water. This action 
is exactly what took place. The flat plate at the bottom 
gave way, rending completely round through the seam of 
rivets, at the outside ring of angle iron which attached it 
to the shell ; when the boiler flew up and was carried to a 
distance of 1 60 yards from its original seat. The brick- 
work at the (op of the chimney was shaken, and there 
were marks of violence on the crown of the boiler, so that 
it is possible that it struck the top of the chimney in its 
course. There is nothing surprising in this, when the 
amount of the pent-up force of steam within so large a 
boiler is considered, and the due appreciation of which 
shows how unnecessary is the supposition of the existence 
of explosive gaseous compounds, or any force greater than 
that of the steam itself; while the propagation of such 
theories only tends to divert attention fiom the real cause 
of steam boiler explosions. The rent at the flat bottom 



plate however was by no means the only one that wa» 
made. The short transverse flues passing through the 
water space, and which considerably assisted the bottom 
plate, also gave way, and were torn from both the shell 
and fire box, their mode of fracture giving umnistakeable 
evidence of the upward flight of the shell. The resist- 
ance of these flues to fracture, had severed the fire-box in 
the waist at the ring seam of rivets, at which the longi- 
tudinal plating terminated ; and thus the fire box crown, 
as well as one ring of plates with the two short flue tubes, 
had flown up togethei" with the shell, which made a 
somewhat remarkable and complicated feature in the de- 
velopment of the rents. Added to this, the remaining 
portion of the fire box, which was taper, and placed longi- 
tudinally, rent at one of the longitudinal seams opposite 
the fire door, and collapsed at that part. 

Some diH'erence of opinion has existed amongst the 
engineers who have examined the boiler, as to whether 
the explosion originated at the rent of the flat bottom 
plate, or at the collapse of the fire-box. Though there 
may be some difficulty in determining which was the 
weaker spot of the two, there has been none in deciding 
that the boiler was inherently defective ; and the opinion 
has been unanimous that there is no evidence for attribut- 
ing the explosion either to " shortness of water " or exces- 
sive pressure, but that it was clearly owing to the malcon- 
struction of the boiler itself. It may be added that the 
application of the hydraulic test would have detected and 
exposed the weakness botJi of the fire-box and bottom 
flat plate, the former, by its temporary flattening, the 
latter by the movement and rising of the outer shell. 

The jury at the coroner's inquest came to the following 
conclusions, which are quite in accordance with the pre- 
ceding report : — " That the explosion was caused by the 
bad construction of the boiler ; that every boiler ought 
to be supplied with a steam pressure-gauge ; and that no 
new boiler ouglit to be put to work before it has been 
examined by some competent engineer and pronounced to 
be safe." 

No. 6 Explosion, oocured to one of two mill boilers 
working side by side and connected together, both being 
of the plain double-flued, internally-fired class, termed 
" Lancashire." 

The length of the one in question was 28 feet, the 
diameter of the shell 10 feet, and that of the flues, which 
were parallel throughout their whole length, 3 feet 9 
inches ; the thickness of the plates was seven-sixteenths 
in the shell, and three-eighths in the flues. The boiler 
had been fitted with one glass water-gauge, one feed 
back-pressure and stop-valve combined, one blow-out tap, 
one lever safety-valve, and one Schaeffer steam pressure- 
guage, common to both boilers. The pressure at which 
the safety-valve was stated by the engine attendant to 
have blown off, was SOlbs. on the square inch, which an 
examination of its dimensions, lever and weights corro- 
borated. 

On examining the boiler it was found that the right- 
hand flue had collapsed from one end to the other, and 
by the flattening action had become severed completely in 
two at some of the ring seams of rivets, as well as torn 
away from the end plate at the back of the boiler. The 
boiler had not stirred from its original position, and the 
connections to the one alongside remained unbroken. 

The msh of water, however, from the opening at the 
back, had blown up the brick flue and carried away the 
end wall of the boiler-house, in consequence of which a 
floor above, as well as some cast-iron girders by which it 
had been supported, were brought down. It was by the 
fall of the building that the three men received their 
injuries, one of whom was found to be dead when dug 
out of the debris. At the front end of the boiler the 
furnace mountings had been blown off. 

The amount of damage done to the surrounding pro- 
perty was comparatively inconsiderable, and this is gene- 
rally found to be the case where explosion is confined to 
collapse of the internal flues. Where, however, the ex- 
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ternal shell gives way, the consequences are much more 
serious. The boiler does not then remain quietly in its 
seat as it did in the present instance, but — to the effect of 
the percussive action of the steam, which was the only 
element of injury in this case — adds that of the flight of 
the fragments of the shell, as in the preceding No. 4 ex- 
plosion, as well as in the one that occurred to an ironworks 
l)oiler in December last, the particulars of which were 
given in the report for that month. 

With regard to the cause of the collapse, there was no 
evidence of " shortness of water," judging from the ap- 
pearance of the plates ; added to which, the other furnace 
in the same boiler remained unaltered in shape, which 
could not have been the case hart deficiency of water oc- 
curred : while, in addition, it appeared tliat the collapse 
of the flue had commenced at the middle of its length, 
and not over the furnace, where the shape was less dis- 
torted than at any other part. 

The collapse cannot be fairly attributed to " shortness 
of water," but its true cause will be found in the construc- 
tion of the.flue, which was not strengthened with flanged 
seams or the addition of any hoops. Such a flue as the 
present, of so large a diameter as 3 feet 9 inches, and 28 
feet lon^, made of plate only three-eighths thick, is not 
safe for regular work with steam at a pressure of 30 lbs. 
per square inch, as was the case in this ins ance. It might 
work for a time, but still there would be a risk, as the 
event proves ; a risk that might have been avoided had 
the flue been strengthened with any of the approved me- 
thods, namely, flanged seams, or hoops, either of angle 
iron, T iron, bridge rail section, or any other suitable 
form; to the importance of which attention has been 
called, it is feared with tedious frequency, though an 
apology for so doing, it is thought, may be found in the 
repeated occurrence of such explosions as the present, and 
in the loss of life consequent upon them. 

It may be here added, there is every reason to conclude 
that the boiler in question was an illustration of the danger 
referred to in previous reports, arising from internal flues 
being actually oval, although supposed to be circular. The 
angle iron rings at the end plates were circular, but the 
inclination of the axis of the collapse of the flue indicated 
that the middle portion had been oval. Tlie other flue 
alongside was evidently so, and had, in constquenoe, been 
strengthened by two stays attached to the crown. The 
flues of all the boilers under inspection of the Association 
are guaged to ascertain their actual shape, when the 
members allow an opportunity of making " thorough 
examinations," without which it cannot be done ; and veiy 
numerous are the instances in which flues, previously sup- 
posed to be circular, are found on actual measurement to 
be oval. 

This explosion is one that must be added to the cate- 
gory of those caused by mal-constructionof the boiler, and 
cannot be termed accidental. The application of the 
hydraulic test would have detected the weakness, and the 
adoption of any of the approved methods of strengthening 
flues mentioned alx)ve, prevented the explosion. These 
preventives have now become common knowledge, they 
can be applied at little expense, and by any ordinaiily 
competent boiler maker, and thus are within the reach of 
all. It may therefore be fairly pointed out that their re- 
jection by one manufacturer is an act of injustice to others, 
since nothing can operate more directly to induce govern- 
ment interference with the present unfettered use of steam, 
than the frequent occurrence of loss of life through the 
neglect of precautions so simple as those just alluded to. 



crease its illuminating qualities." It will be found that 
Low patented the process in 1841, and alluded to it in a 
general way in a previous patent of 1832, the claim ia 
which is BO comprehensive that, if valid, it would render 
doubtful all subsequent patents. The process has been 
patented more than twenty times since, and yet a Joint 
Stock Company is just now in the market proposing to 
purchase the patent rights (?) of a Frenchman for the sum 
of £50,000. lam, &c., 

W. SYMONS. 
1?, St. Mark's-crescent, Regent'a-park, 
June 3rd, 1863. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MOK. ...R. GeOEcrapMcal, 8^. 
Tugs. ...Medical and Chirorgical, 8^. 
Zoological, 9. 
Syro-Egyptian, ? J. Mr. Sbarpo, " On the various dates of 

the several parts of the Pentateuch," 
Anthropological, 1. Mr. E. S, Charnoek, " Science of Lan- 
guage." 
Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Tyndall, " On Sound." 
Wed. ...Microscopit^, 8, 

K, Literary Fund, 3, 
R, Soc, Literature, 8^. 

Archseological Assoc, 8 J. 1. "On Leaden Objects foUBd in 
London by the late C, Ainslie, Esq," 2. Mr, Cuming, " On 
Seals of the Bishops of Man," 3. Mr, T. Wright, " On 
the Jewry Wall, Leicester." 4. Mr. Moore, " On further 
Roman Discoveries at West Colter, Somerset." 
Royal Horticultural. UncoTering of Memorial of Exhibitioa 
of 1851. 
Thobs... Royal, 8J. 

Antiquaries, 8). 

PhiloBopliical Club, 6. 

Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Ansted, " On Geology." 

FBI Astronomical, 8. 

Royal Inst., 8. Prof. Tyndall, " An Account of some Re- 
searches on Radiant Heat." 

Sat Royal BoUnic, 3}. 

Koyal Inst., 3. Professor William Thomson, " On Electric 
Telegraphy." 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 



lom^ Ciarmpn^tna. 



CARBURATION OF GAS. 
Sir, — In the discussion on Mr. Paul's paper, Mr. Scott 
says that Mr. C. Mansfield was " the first person to pro- 
pose what was now called the carburation of gas, to in- 



1021. 



1057. 



1137. 



1139. 
1141. 



APPLIOATIONS FOR PATENTS AND FBOTECTION ALLOWED. 

\_From Gazette, May 23th,ise3.2 
Dated 2nd April, 1863. 
W. H. Phillips, Nunhead, Surrey — Imp, in means or apparatua 
for cleaning the bottoms of ships or other floating vessels. 

Dated 20th April, 1863. 
C. Blanc, 8, Rue Chapen, Paris — Imp, in apparatus for the 

purpose of using air and steam as motive power, 
W. E. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane — Imp. in lamps. (A com.) 

Dated 22nd April, 1863. 
J. Le« and E. Dawson, Tammerfors, Finland— Imp. in loomt 
for weaving. 

Dated 2ith April, 1863. 
P.Passavant, Bradford — Imp, in the manufacture of blue colour- 
ing matter, and also of violet colouring matter, (A com,) 

Dated 2ith April, 1863, 
L. A, J, Bruet, Paris — Imp, in apparatus for registering, in- 
dicating, and verifying the time and distance passed over hy 
vehicles, also applicable to machinery and other similar 
purposes. 

Doled 21lh Apra, 1863. 
A. Rollason, East Peckham, Surrey— Imp, in dyeing and stain- 
ing fabrics, parts of which imp. are also applicable for dyeing, 
staining, and ornamenting glass and other substances. 

Dated Mh May, 1863. 
F. Applegate, Bradford-on-Avon, WUtshir^^— Imp. in stoppinj^ 
and starting railway trains. 

Dated 6th May, 1863. 
A. V, Kewton, 66, Chancery-lane — Imp, in sewing machines. 
(A com.) 

Dated nth May, 1863. 
J. Snider,jun., Dorset-street— Imp. in hreech-Ioadingflre-armi 

and ordnance. 
J. Walker, Compstall-bridge, near Stockport — Imp. in the' 

construction of mechanism applicable to looms, and partly to 

carding engines and other machinery. 
J. Bettridge, Birmingham— Imp. in the ornamentation of papier 

mache and other japanned wares, wood, ivory, and other 

similar materials. 



S.04> 
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lUT. J. B. P. A. ThicFrj', 91, Rue dee Marais, St. Martin, Purts— 
Imp. in the arrangementor construction of furniices to render 
the combustion of fuel more compttte, and lo pi-cvent the 
emiBstun of emoko thurei'rom. 

Dated Stk May, 1863. 

P. J. Livsey, Manchester— Xmj). in compound steam engines. 
{i A com, ) 

C. L- Braithwaite and J. Hirst, VVeetmorland — Imp. in ma- 
chinery for feeding slivers of wool and other material to card- 
ing engines. 

J. C- Droop, Schweln^^ Piiupeia«-Au instrument or Iw)ld!erfor 
holding nails, screws, or other fastenings. 

G. T. Bousfield, Lough borough- park, Brixton — Imp. in steam 
engines. (A com.) 



1149. 
1153. 

1155. 
1159. 

1160, 
U61. 

1165. 

1166. 

1167. 
1171. 

lXft3. 

\m. 

1179. 
1183. 



1184, 

1186. 



1139. 
1191. 



1193. 
1195. 

1199. 
1201. 
1203. 

1205. 
1207. 
1208. 

1209. 



1215. 
1217. 



1220. 
1221. 



Dated 9th May, 1863. 
W. Thomson, OoatbriUe, Glasgow — Imp. in obtaining motive 

power, which imp. are applicable in partforraisingor forcing 

fluids into steam boilers, tnnks, and other vesciuls. 
J. Strickland, 254, Gee street, St. Lukes — Imp- in laying 

Teneers on to surfaces, in applying the glue for that purpose, 

and in the apparatus employed. 
J. Page and A. T, Wayne, Birmingham — An imp. or imps, in 

the mjanufacture of pens. 
J, Brierley, Denby Dale, :near Huddersfleld— flmp. in dyeing 

kuickerbocker'Tasns and textile fabrics manufactured of or 

from such yarns- 
W. Boaler, 85, Flocadillgr, Manchester— An improved dryer 

fabric tor paper making. 
J. B. Wood, M.D., Veriion house, Camp-stroet, Broughton, 

near Manchester — Imp. applica-l>le to the defending of ships 

■oryOfleeJs and forts when aiujouf plating is employed. 
C. H. iG.. Wiliiams, liurnforU-streijt, Giaagow — 'Imp. in the 

manufacture of colouving matbenfi. 

Dated \Uh a/oj/, 1863. 
B.. Hargrea-ves, Arden-housc,..njear Accrington, Lancashire — 
Imp. in tiles for dr.iinnge or sanatory purposes. 

C. Shorrock and W. Shorrock, Over Darwen, Lancashire — 
Certiiin imp. in power looms for weaviag. 

R. A. Brooman, 166, Kleet- street — Imp. in coupling and dis- 
connecting oajrriages on railways, auU in machi^nery employed 
therein. (A com.) 

J. S. Guirctte, l^aris — An imp. in inhaling apparatuses. 

J. E. McConnell, Dean's yard. Westminster, juid G. H. BoviUg 
Durnsford-lodge, near Wandsworth, Surrey— rlmp. in cliain, 
fur cables and ot^er purposes. 

Dated 12/ft jl/ay, 1863. 

B. Lilley, Birmingham— Imp. in the construction of "snap 
caps" or *' nipple protectors" for fire- arms. 

T. Warren, Glasgow — Imp. in glass and other furnaces or kilns. 

J. E. McConnelJ, Dean's yard, Westminster, and C. H. Bovill, 
Dunisforii lodge, near VVandaworth, Surrey — Imp. in treating 
worn out railway tyres. 

G. A. Huddart, Brynkir, Carnarvonshire — Improved apparatus 
for cutting siate. 

U. A. Brooman, 166, -Fleet-street — Imp. In spring mattresses. 
(A com.) 

Dated \Zlh May, 1863. 
R. A. Brooman»166, Fleet street -^linp. in laying submarine 

telegraph cables. , A com.) 
T. Parkinson and F. Taylor, Blackburn — Imp. in machinery 

for weaviiifj, sizing, dressing, and dyuing. 
J. E. McGoflneLl,:Dean"s-yard, Westminster, and G. H. Bovill, 
Durusford-Iodge, near Wanaswortb, Surrey — Imp. in the 
manufacture of thick plates of wrought iron for armour plates 
and oth(.:r purposes. 

0. L. Kcnsner, East Greenwich, Kent — Imp. in the manufac- 
ture of liydrato of barytca, aniL in the manufacture Of sugar. 

A. G. Southby, Bulford, WiltBhire— Imp. in railway roof lamps, 
station, signal, and other fountain lamps. 

J. Farmer, Sal ford — Imp. in calendering, embossing, and other 
such machines used for finishing woven fabrics, part of which 
imp. is also applicable to drying machines. 

R. A. Brooman, 166, Fleet-street — Imp. in the extraction of 
hydro-carburets from minerals, in the distillation thereof, 
and in the apparatus employed therein. (A com.) 

Dated Uth May, 1»63. 

J. Satchwell, W. II. Ashford, and C. Harrison, Birmingham — 
Imp. \y\ nails or rivets for boots and shoes, applicable toother 
purposes, 

J. T. King, Liverpool — Imp. in wicks for oil and other fluid 
burning lamps. (A com.) 

G. Dowler, Birmingham — An imp. or imps, in match hoxcs. 

F. K. Erlam, Devonshire- terrace, Fulham-road — A new lubri- 
cating material or compound. 

1. Parker, Ilaughton-street, Clare Market—Imp. in connecting 
and securing door and other knobs or handles to their spindles. 

Dated \bih May, 1863. 

B. ShiUito and D. Moor, 51, Iligb-atrcet, Kingston-upon Hull 
— Imp. in generating licat and motive power. 

D. M. Fyfe, Maidenhead, Berkshire— Imp. in the brushes, 
instruniCnts, or apparatus emplnyed for painting the centres 

and buUs-cyes of military or other targets. 
D. M. Fyfc, Maidenhead— Imo. in the means or apparatus em- 
ployed for raising, removing, transporting, and, reflxing mi- 
litary or other targets or mantlets. 



1223. W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane — Imp. in repeating' -firo-arms.. 

( A com . ) 
11224. A. Macmillan, 17, King's-road, Ball's-pond-road, Islington — 

Imp. in buttons and in fattening buttons to garments. 
1227. J. Pftpin, C. Lintz, and L. Lavacheric, Paris, Uue Feydoau, 

Mo. 28 — Imp. in the manufacture of boots and Hhoes. 



Invention with Complete Specification Fir.sD. 
11282. W. Snell, 16, Clement's- inn, Wcatminster— Imp. is butt 
hinges. (A com.) — 22nd May, 1863. 







PATSNTS SBiLKD. 




[From 


OazeUe, May 29th, 1868.] 




May ■2.1th. 




13287. G. A, Hudttart. 


3191. 


J.Cresswell^E.I 


. Greves, 


3306. J. Lamb. 


3192. 


S. J. Browning. 




3312. A. P. Price. 


3194. 


W. Duller* J. H. 


rfugford. 


3315. W. Clark. 


3196. 


J. Adams and W.C 


, White, 


3319, W. Tristam <te H. BrerotOB. 


3197. 


A. Dudgeon. 




3321. R. A. Ronald. 


3200. 


V. G. '1 nylor. 




3344. M. Henry. 


3208. 


J. C. Robertson and W. C. 


3349. W. Pheips. 




White. 




3384. J. CKayton. 


3211. 


M. Henry. 




3401. J. Dttlton. 


3212. 


H. L. Emery. 




3432. G. H. Birkbock. 


3214. 


G. F. Griffln. 




84. M. Henry. 


3216. 


T W,allcr. 




110. C. E. Amos. 


3217. 


K. Flude. • 




417. W. C. McEntco.G.WithMf, 


.3219. 


J, Romer. . 




and T. Withers. 


3230. 


G. F. Blumberg. 




688. W. Smith. 


3231. 


J. VVheatley. 




738. J. Saunders and J. Piper. 


3236. 


A. P. Charles. 




139. S. h. Crocker, 


.1260. 


T. G. Webb. 




862, G, A, Cox. 


3279. 


R. E. JDonoTanr. ^ 








[From 


Gautle, June 2nd, 1863,] 




June 2nd, 




3296, V.Mirland. 


3232. 


T, CooJl. 




3200. G. JeffVies. 


3243. 


C. F. Clous. 




3303. P. Effertz. 


3252. 


.1 Braddock, 




3304. W. E. Newton. 


3266. 


J. Robinson. 




3316. J. King. 


3258. 


K. Wallis. 




3320. J. 11, Breckon and T. 


3262. 


L, Christopb, W, 


Hawks- 


Douglas. 




worth, .V G. P. 


Harding, 


3323, A, W. Burgess. 


3263. 


E. B. Wilson 




3324. J. Imr.ay. 


3267. 


W. J. Smith. 




3326. W. Goulding. 


3272. 


J. Craig and M, Craig. 


3329. J. E. Koussel. 


3273. 


G. Wiight. 




3334. S. Fox. 


3274. 


W. McNaiight. 




3348, G. Buchanan. 


3281. 


W Palliser. 




3366. R, Hattersley, 


3284 


J. Sellars. 




3446. J, H, Johnson. 


3288. 


C. Sanderson. 




.3409. W. BillingUurst »nd J. 


3290. 


J. Hilliar. 




Rcqua. 


3291. 


J. Hilliar. 




196. J, Grant, 


3292. 


E. T. Hughes. 




880. J. Howard, E. T. BousBeld, 


3295. 


T. Wingate, jun. 

ITKNTS OH WHICa T 




and J. Z'inney. 


PJ 


HI! Stamp DniT of S60 has bbeh Paid. 




[From 


Omette, 


June 2nd, 1863.3 




May Milt. 




1291. F, W, Prince. 


1228. 


H. N. Nisscn. 




1426. F. G. Calvert, C. Lowe, 


1290. 


J. P.iddon and W. Lowthcr. 


and S. Clift. 


1299. 


G. Wallis. 




Ztay 2Tth. 


1348. 


C. Clay. 




1006. G, Dowler & Q.J. Farmer. 


1393. 


J. Saunders and J 


Piper. 


1313. J. H. Johnson. 




May Uth. 




1314. W. Taskcr. 


1247. 


J. Craig. 




1310. Rev. H. Moule and J. Ban- 


1253. 


G. Moulton. 




nehr. 




May 2eth. 




1328. A. J. Paterson. 


1255. 


J. Green. 




1347. W. H. Harfield. 




May 2Ut. 




May 28(A. 


1264. 


J. Paton. 




1303. S. Chatwood. 


1288. 


W. Baker. 




May 29 (ft. 


1289. 


W. E. Mewton. 




1330. W. E. Newton. 


1307. 


J. Dale and H. Caro. 


1573, J. Whitehousc. 




May 22nd. 




May 30lh. 


1272. 


M. Cav,anagh. 




1337. ^\'. R. Bowditcli. 


1295. 


J. Macintosh. 




1343, J. A. Manning, 


1303. 


G. Elliot. 

May 23rd. 




1356, W. Stratford. 


1236. 


T. Johnson. 







Patents on which the Stamp Duty op £100 has been paid, 

[From Gazette, June 2nd, 1863.1 

1262. A. R. le Mire de Nor- 
mandy. 

May 21th. 



May nth. 
1220. R. Bell. 
1256. C. Cowper. 

May 19 th. 
1200. A. Allan and T. Hunt. 
1254. W. Hulse. 

May 21sl. 

1291. R. Jobson. 

1292. H. Bessemer, 

May 23rd. 
1260. B. N. do Buffon. 



1270, L, D, Owen, 

May 23th. 
1288, W. Nccdh.am and J. Kite. 

May 29th. 
1297. H, Cartwright, 

May iOth. 
1315. E. Heywood and T. O. 
Dixon, 



